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INTRODUCTION 


k jU not rhc purpose of the BiJiierWrg to atternpt to ni^e policy or to 

rect^nimeod acrion by goverjjjncnts. Tlbe :so]e obj^;ct of meetings h to re^ch a better 
oi^ttierstending of prevailing diiiercnces bei:i^een the 'Western commes atid to study 
those fields in which agreemeru: irmy be sought. In order to attain this aim, men of 
oxicstandixig qualities and influence are brought together in circumstances where dis- 
cimions can be frank and vvlicrc arguntents not always used in public debate can be 
put forward. 

The discussions ore so org^iized as to 'permit a broad and frank exchange of views. 
They are held m conditions of strict priv-iscy and neither the press nor observers are 
admitted. No resokidons are passed and no stacements h^ve m be approved by the pard- 
cipam^ who are free to draw their own conclusioi^ from the discussions. 

Tliose invited to attend the Bilderberg Meetings are chosen from different nations 
and from all fields of public activity and indude politidans and statesmen, diplomats, 
businessmen, mcelicctnals and leaders of public opinion. All participants attend these 
meedngs in a purely pcrsoiul capacity and the views they express are cheir own and 
do not necessarily represent those of the organkatiom or parties to which they belongs 
The variotjs items on the agenda are mostly intri^^rliiced by rapporteurs who Itave 
prepared papery on the subjects. The documents are ai^ far as possible circulated in 
advance of the meetings. 
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THE MEETING OF SALTSJOBADEN 

The eleventh Bilderberg Conference met at SalfsjobiultTi near Stockholm on jy 
and zo May ig62. k was dbe fir^t rime the conference svas held in Sweden. The previous 
meetings Iwve been, held in die Netherlands. France, Gennany, Oeninatk, United Scares, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, Turkey, Sw^r/erland and Canada, Seventy-seven persons 
from seventeen countries and intemariojul organizariom anended. 

The agenda of the Conference was composed as follows: 

L Tl^e political implications for the Atlantic Community of its members* policies 
in the United Nadens: 

a) concerning rclatit^ei with the developing countries 

b) concerning possible changes m dbe role and a^nhority of the United Narioiis. 

IL Implications for the Atlantic Commomty of ptospc.ctivc developtneiirs: 

a) in the European Cormnon Market 

b) in die Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 

In tht: following text, the introductory reports and the vicw^s expressed during the 
debates arc summarized. 
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I. TH£ POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
ATLANTIC COMMUNITY OF ITS MEMBERS 
POLICIES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


CONCKANINO RELATIONS WITH THE DEVELOPING 
g|.:COUMTRrJES 

&aimt>n (rf fei by tfie of two introduaory 
by an A^ericai E>s«tio>»ot and a Bi!%!ais rapporteur who 

mwh m & trccmig* 

^ ’• ]fe & die AiTictic4ii opporroif whicli he in- 

^ . adding with his sa^M. Hfe had decided to ake ifc Arn^tkao poddon as a 

■?, l*“ e aa m uution, as dtat enahied him wj Mate sspedd reference to 

f ^ '"^hich that country $ policies had already coidhcttd with specific itj- 

“ficavoured to restrict his analysis to the contemporary world 
feihe of ig&z. He dealt mainly ivith the repercussions of die decoloni- 
point ofcurrent United Nations activitits. 
«».'taeefej rl3As;rfic Adanric Community b hut one of five intcr-conrinen- 
die states of Western Europe and North Ametira pUy a 
trie othm bert^ the United Nations, the Conijnonw^ds, fee Organi- 
States and t^- wmplec of agreemesis hj whidi fcsa k faked tet 
States, not m ttwaitioa certain global inttresei of the Uai«d States and 
iZ Thb dispeition of interests and loyalties necwanly <kmm feom 

“ t r ^ ^ the Adanric Community, or at any 

■*' ^ Kiitdanty - a feet refieoed within the United Nations. That b why the 

b»tr m^fe no atrangcraoits in New York for group consul- 
. dKm on the issu« r»ed there, nor does it seem likely feat such, armnge- 

^ discoting oj^ous m v^on^ qmrim, the Umt^l 

^ S I co support the iton-Europcan intexc^ti o£ 
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Tltt? rapporteur tfacu ciUcd aa^dem ix> Ac difocncc betwe^ dbc sttuadon in Asia* 
where thi dccolonizatioii process is almost completed, and that of A&ka - specially 
Ontial and Souihcm Afiica - where it is advancing with gum ttarides^ giving rise to 
residual problems such as tctfitorial remnants* outlying bases and economic mvestmentx 

Rjdferring to Ae cases of Goa and New Guinea as examples of conActs anuDcming 
temtotial remnants Ac speaker cosmdered Aat it would be anomalous to kt minor 
ptobkms spoil future rejadons wiA Ac young nadem, unless important ^rategic 
considerations were involved. Networks of milh^* naval and air bases have AxHnoi 
in importance and m effort is needed to reach agreement on economic problems such as 
Ac possibility of foreign enterprises knng expropriated by ihc new States, 

The speaker xktn reviewed Ac changes which had taken place m AiHca rince i960 
(Mmwxo, Tunisia* Ghana* Higeria* Sierra Leone} independently of Ac United Natums, 
wiA Ae nsult Aat* until Aat date* the United States txmld despensc wiA an Akican 
polky. However, Ae events of i960 trandbrtned Ae smtatim. The increase m Ae 
mimber of A&knn members and events in Ac Omgo kd to Ae momrestion of Ac 
United Nations (in an atmosphere d" omtroversy) and Ae United States could no 
longer postpone (Swing up m Ac responsihilky of h^ukting its own policy towards 
Ahicx This Aange in A6ka coiiundcd wtA Ae concern Aenew Anwrican AAninis- 
tradon to formulate new lines of policy to replace the arid cold war Annulae of con- 
tainment ;ncid masaive retaHadon, hi Ae case of A£ica, Ae iu:w American attitude 
concerning Ae Omgo was fonnulatcd m Fcbniary 1962. It was: 

(a) to help African peoples Ann sodedcs and govemmena Aat will he truly 
independent ami anuonant wiA Acir own consciences and cultures; 

(b) to maintain and promote stKmg tks of culnne* Akndship and economk lik 
A^ already exist between the new natiom Africa and Ae nations of Europe and 
America; 

(c) to iXK»pcrate m every way acccp&ble to boA Ae Africans and ourselves as tboe 
new anmnics strive to produce Ae pohd^ stahdity* econctnk prog^e^ and kvd of 
eAscaikm Aac are cssen^ to a free society. 

Hie mpptntrur calkd attention m Ae itutufrve lakcn at Ac 1960-61 Asscmldy by Ac 
Afrkm ^ Amiir States Acmselvi^ It h^ prevenled all Russian mterventtoii and had 
stKxacAdialning^ahouttI«adoptionofAe‘*DttlaratianonAegrantiiigofmdo- 
peadencecocdkiaiy p<x^kf”*whkh stressed Aat inadequ^ andiOTciomk: 

a p r etex t Ac delaying indepoidenocL At dm mb^ 
qyeiit seao^EmtA^Afriem Stales dernonstiated Ack de^minadon to udh^ 
of Ae Ikdted fhakm to Ae tntnost to enstut Aat Ac I^dbiation Ad not tmum a 
dea d ketetf fry havn^ a Gommittcc of 17 memben set up to report on its appheadom 
The fict Aat aS oaattaiiidmg oAmial pfohkms have now bed hnmght wiAm Ac 
purview of Ae Uriiindl Naebns wiS obl^ Ac Umtod Stams and oAer coumriet to 
aA^ptdkkswfakhmayweffiinA|ectAcAAamcCoin^ to great intemal sctatiu. 


The tappottrur pointed out* m Ais connection* Aat* Ae Algerian question about 
to be setd^ (unless last-minute complkations arise because of O.A.S, resistance), Ae 
poridon of Franpf may be strengAened by Ae support whid) it Has from Ae twelve 
Afrkan Stams wiA which it has maintaitied and d^loped rdaiionx This may cnabk 
it to exerdsc greater mdi^nce m Adantk coundk As for Ac position of France m At 
Umted Nationi* any increase in its influence Acre is bound up wiA its own aAtuA* 
which has so frr hem restricted because of General de Gaulk's oppositkm to any lu¬ 
cres m Ac auAoriey of supra-nadonal imritutions* when^ Ae African nations arc 
^mxious to expand Ac role of Ae UN, The resultiitg o^pinmm between Ais attitude 
and Fraiux’s sp<5ciai rckriom wiA some African Sates finds its expression in siktux 
during debars in Ae Umted Nations and abstention at Ae moment of voix. 

The extetmm of United Nations mtervention m Ae process of decolonization 
necessarily causes Ae United Kingdom some preoccupation, as it has not yet completed 
decolonuadon in aU dur Mtitorics under its control and could find it»df A an awkward 
pcmtion,Whcteas Ac United Kmgdom has accompliAed Ae tiaiufomiatjon mto inde¬ 
pendent Sates of Aose colonial tenitoiies whi»e indcf^niknce brings wiA it no acute 
problem for a settled European population* it still has to find a solurion for the more 
delicate cases of Kenya and NorAem and Southern Rhodesia* not forgcAng the dis- 
contbit whiA may be kh m the Arab Sates because of its position m SouAcra Arabia, 
hi all these cases* it is vital Aat transidon Aall be gradual, peaceful and orderly, and it 
is to be friued Aat United Narions intervention may exacerbate Ac situation id Ac 
extent of ptecipiatmg armed conflict. The Umted KAgdom has indka^ its wflling- 
ne^ m prindple* to cooperate wiA Ac Committee of Scvmtcm, provided Aat Ac 
latter av^ aS procedure likely to endanger a smooA transirioa. However, Ac United 
Kingdom might wdbomc a Umted Nations mtcrvead<m if Aat enabled it to effect 
wtAdrawa! m a pcacefrd manner and csptoally if certain African States adopted m that 
omnection a more poAttve attitude than they showed to Ae powers seeking to tnaiti- 
tain Ac status quo; Aat is, Portugal and 

The rapporteur pointed out Aat wiA Ae extxpdon of Aosc two countries, all 
Wettem ojunmea were commiited to Ac principle of mdependenoe frwr the African 
peoples. Residing Spain, Ae probiems of Ac SpaniA Sahara and Ae enclaves of Ifrii, 
Ceuta and ExHUa may be canridered as residua! problems m the sense already eaphuned 
On Ae oAcr hand* Ponugal not otdy Anies the Umted Nations all right to mteiveite 
m the affairs of its Africaii terriioriet, bfut also rejects mckpcndeiice for these terri¬ 
tories as Ac final objaxivc. This atritnde has resulted m considexabk Avergendes of 
view hetween Aat country ainl its Adanctc aHies. The Utter amridcred it impolitic to 
suppon Portugal at Ae General Assembly, wImb Ac Uttidr affirmed Ae right of 
Ae Angolan pcopk to sdfdctermination and urged rcfrinm fr^ the setting up of freely 
elected inststuthms wiA a view to ttans&r of power. The abstention t^ftance from Ais 
re^utioti reflected her doubts regarding the kginniacy td^Unked Nations uuavottion. 



Nt thar <lui ncit prevent it stm^big m umicmaiiditig of tkc prcoccupadom of the 
A€[ic^ Seated Hie United Kingdom supported tile Foolimon adopted but messed 
diat Portugal must be le& responsibility Bat d^; acnul tixning of ks witMtawal. The 
rapporteur wondered whether the North Atbmk States should tiot go beyond their 
attm^ie of guarded critidsm. 

He also pomted cut that the Ncudi Atlanuc States bad aligned themselves in unison 
with the Aincan states in thdur condemnation of the practices of ^‘apartheid” pursued 
in the Union of South Ai&kx However, they did nor go so as ^ mppOTt the latter 
m their umsience on coerdve mmuces against South Afika, cotisisdng of both ^tno 
dona and expukicn from the United Nations. They considered (hat such measures 
would consdrtite a dangerous precedent and mi^t have an eflfret contrary to that 
which they were seeking. As iu> government other than that of South Africa bcheves 
that .“apaithcki''^ b a ptactkahle policy for the indefrnitc future, and ihb situation is 
likely to become mcreamigly “arpkwrvt" without there being any hope of elective 
mtrrvendon, the course of wisdom for dre white population might therefore conm 
of the Adantic States bringing pressure to bear on the Union of South Africa within 
tW United Nations. 

Tunnng to the Congo problem, the rapporteur endeavoured to draw up a balance 
sh^ of United Nadom intervetuiou in that country m relation to Western imprests and 
tmity. There can be no doubt that its intervention effectively checked Soviet penetra¬ 
tion of the Coitgo, which was threatening, and prevented an armed JEait-Wcst coufreo' 
tation through the intenncdiary of the rival eleinents* £vm if the Congo b still a focus 
of tetuuHi in the cold war, that teiman now assumes the relaiively iimocuous form of 
rival propaganda for (he support of the African States. In additimi, the support of the 
Afrkan States for UN action prevented it assuming die ^pearance African inter- 
inendcm in frutherance of non-Afriem int erests . It is true that Belgtum pcrlia{» etper- 
tenced a seme of humiliation and had tetnporaiily lo^ its mthtary posbkm and political 
mduenoe. However, the fragility of tnilitary arrangenKuts becjftea d^ West and Africa 
is a generdl fdietiomenon and although Belgian economic Hitnests ate dama^h they 
mmain potefitiaQy intact - to the advantage of the Congo, and the Wc^em 

Wcuhh In adchtion^ we have witne^ed a realmic reappraisal <3i Be^^an policy, le&ctcd 
m ki oo^^^pemtion with die United Nations in conurction with the coming iiufopend^ 
aina^ Unmdi. 

The XMbd Seatei and the United Kingdom are in a pcdtioit to have a marked 
fioenoe on the comm of evoiti by shouldering the major part of the costs of the opeis 
atioft The o ot mant United States support Bat UN tnterventio0 hat been a dchbi^te 
act mi hi part, Tlwr United Kingdom only ^ve its mdorsement to the UN action after 
some hoimtlcni* p^tktd a riy with tc^ud to die pcatible conseqtumccs q£ armed muar* 
vtmsxm by body and the postibdity of it serving as a precedoit which could be 
chedehewhm. 

i;i 


However, concluded the rappoftteur, whatever reservations might be made with 
i^ard to the Congo operation, no other mode of inierverttion in the Congo would 
have been practicable widiout encotmccring on the part of die African Stares a degree 
^ eppotirkm detrimenial to the Adantic Community. No ctmmum action by African 
and ucai-^Afrkan States is possihle ei^ccpt through the United Nations, and should the 
endcavoun of the African States to shape that own mgiona! agency frtr pohncai and 
military purpoies succeed, Europe may well look back with nos^:algia to the time when 
Lbired Nations afTorded the agemy of common action. 

The Belgian rapporteur did not go into details of die existing situation, but enumerated 
some typical fratures, raised some ijucstiaus, and set out some principles. 

In our present world, we are conscious of an imprestion of Western decadence, for 
whidi precedents exist in hk^ry. However, this foding is but a warning which must he 
freed up to so that it can be overcome, la die present case, the Wesu^ reply must 
onmt of the formation of an Adantk and European Community which, though 
dynamic^ yet icsprxtx traditions. 

The emtim dt die Uuimd Nations and that institution's evolution constitute an 
tncversihle process. Unlike the League of Nations, which was still a Western machine, 
the United Nations has a universal task. Its aim to govern the wodd is an established 
fact, a nd has three important retuks: 

Since the creation dt the United Nations, normal relations between states are no lon^ 
a question of strength and weakness and, frnally, dommatiom To^y, dbepnmtipk of 
competmem of fritm Im g^ven way to competition values; 

The United^ Nations is the supreme consecration of tin; exh^enc^ of a State and anti^ 
cokmtalisin, die guiding principle of our day, is consequently strctigd^en^;; 

Nunierkally, dte West is becoming mcreasingly weaker in this group, and this 
weakness is accentuated by the fret that it docs lUK, like the USSR, hide a durst for 
powtT bdiind a di^iry of values. 

Some k£ dkesc potnut apply to the United Nations as it should be, others typify it as 
it is. All ate part of an inescapable evolution which places the West before both oppor- 
tuning and potential dangeix 

These factocs cannot be neutralized merely by ignoring them, nor can they be 
removed by oppotition; any such attitude andd only result in chaos. The United 
Nations, like all revolutionary assembliesi will not be auifrned by statutes which it 
has dccidcti to outsrnp, and its destiny is to develop under the impetus of its inlKTent 
dynamism. What wiH be die cepcrcussiofis of this inescaphle evolution on die Adantk 
Omimtmky? This question can be pi^ tn other words and in two co mplement a r y 
fonm: i) whateftea will it have oa us? 2) in what way can we inftucnce foe situation? 

These events have both an agtmising and an exalting efttict tm ua. The system under 
which a small number of enhghtetted nationi could expect to indicate or dictate (he 
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puJi cf happiness £br fhc nujor part of die globe bad great merit; but it b about a;>col-< 
lapse and dot b tbe agonising aspect of die sioudon. It b up to die West to establish a 
new conc^t of its relatkms widt the soK:alled imdcr-developed peoples by erarheaemg 
all out-ofdatc methods, and that is the exalting dbaSenge of ^ximing yean^ The 
quodon b how to bring coloniafiam to an aid» and thb b a diD^nik probkm because 
^ the an^omitant upl^vai in mannex of thinking, condidom and aojttircd interests. 
It b compiicaficd by tl% Bet that the Western nadcuu tadded the problem without any- 
udUK contradicmry and somedmes antasonbtic methods.. 

The development of the United Nations b abo having hu-^'ieaching repcrcusdons 
on the mtcmal struotire of the West. It b obvious that the scale of the probleim whkh 
are going ix) arise in the future b &r greater dian that to whkh wc have been acetmomed. 
Only very large h^ieradve and homogeneous associations, such as the United States. 

the inl^rent resour^ and dynamism necessary. The new fkrtors imply revision 
of certain cx*n«pCE such as that of sovereignty, the nadoti, mantahty or non-align- 
tnent. The nadonai stage seems to be giving way mote and more to a coUcctivc desire 
to Kve, manifesting itself by a wider a^odatkm, the '^Community” bnnging together 
a group of nadons on the basis of siiiiikf ways of living, gec^phk proadraky, com¬ 
munity of intertsts and especially the need to sofve common probkms too vast for a 
single nation. 

T1^ unifying elenKuts hemming &om dtb evoludon are already becoming apparent, 
example, die common danger which led to the creadon of the Adamk AHianoe 
fbr the projection of its members simjtdtanexnnly brought to light cemsdousness of an 
Atkndc Community with unHmited posdbilitks. 

To take another example; b it conceivable that the terrible problem of hunger can be 
solved within die narrow hamework of single nations? AhhotigH the United Nadons 
supply the setting for vase joint acdon, it b no less cemin that an Atlantic Community 
and a European Community are called for, since only they can supply the drive neetkd 
to mobilize the necessary resources and End harmonioiis and humane solutions for the 
problem of wodd-widc hunger. 

In the field of accomplishments, however, almc^ evMydnng b sdll wasting to be 
doiie4 The degree to which wc ourselves can mfiucncc the course of events will <kpcnd 
on our ability to assemble our scatteted forces into a dngk and lasdng instrurnenr for 
fiicttrt acdon, Thb in nim calb for coUeedve ctmsdoumess and a careful definition of 
our dvt&Eadoii. The West b able, in thb connection, to draw on the beat of its pa^ 
starting with tim aflSbmadoii of human dignity which led, in pardailar, to the abolidon 

davoy, &aiak ^nancipation and the affirmadm of the of nadons to be their 
ownntastat, 

hi hb ckwntg temadtSv the anthm stated that he had perhaps dealt with the ^uesdon 
put to him in a somewhat abatxact manner, from an over^^nalbtk perspective in view 
of the pteien t diflktthict; mixing die mystkbm of Ae tndhpensable with the pohdes 


of the currently feasible, ht doing so, be wanted to express hb conviction that necessity 

would shoixly ent^ the splM^ <rf^fcadbU^ 

Opening the meeting, hLR.fL d^ Prints of the Netherlands, having thanked the 
Swedish hosts for the pleasant setting which they had chosen and the excellent amng(^- 
ments made, invited the American rapporteur to introduce the discussion. 

Having tcviewicd some of the outTOmding points, the latter put forward four quesdons 
to serve as a basb for dbeumon: 

(i) Do the extreme atotudes adopted by the Afeo-Adans rt^ding the process of 
aiyustmeiit and withdrawal of the former powers permit a mote unified attitude on the 
part of the members of the Adandc Community, at least with regard to some of the 
remaining problems; many problems having already been solved? 

(a) In view of the importance to members of the Athmdc Community of increasing 
wainfay widiin the new nations, what form assistance and co-op^tion diould wc 
give them and of whar dhould it consist? 

(3) How may dbcussbms widiin the Uniied Nadons ht expected to evolve, in view 
of the increasing tendency of some of these countries to take violent acdon, a develop- 
ment whuh certainly b tuA in conformity with the Charter, nor in the tneere^ of 
peopks themselves? 

(4) To what extent should the attitude of the Adandc countries be inBuenced by 
Commumst activities tn the countries in qae^fon ? 

In dK course of die emning debate, various speakers expiesscd their views regarding 
the deskabtlity and pc^hdiry of comultatfom berweeit Atkndc aBU^ on the problem o( 
ifeccdonizadoti. 

In the opinion of a Britbh speaker, ‘’formal*^ ccaisuhadon berween Adantk aUi^ in 
New York, within die United Nadons, was not ^sbabfe as u bad not bear posstide 
to <kfine a common policy on the suljixr within die Adantk Coundl in Park, it wai 
true that two of the Powers concenicd, Ftance and the United Kingdom, had decided 
not to impede cfecolmitzanon by force, but the same was nor nnc of Portugal, a 6ict 
whi^ gave rise to dcHcate problctnt. Under those conditiems, a consultanon Adandc. 
alBes smde the United Nadons would be indEfecdve and would tend to take ott the 
appearance of a ^vocatbm - if not, as anodier Bruish paiddpant comideiedf a comptF- 
d^ otl^ hand, as an Italtatt speaker pointied out, the principfe of no consul 
tadon wlutever on deetdonkadon between Adanrk alEes was dangerous, as Bk enen- 
^ dang was to reach agreement with a view vo improving mutual imdcrstanding 
mskle NATO and not to disrupt cafodem, ahhou^ that did not ncces^rily mean 
that one must automatically adopt d^ viewpoint of one^s paitmnx 

A Turkish pardopant held view that no dudnedon should be made between 
Paib and New York, as consultataon betnyegn was both places. Although 

tfa itn|nniioii should not be ^ven that a block was beiiig formed, Am ww no need 


IS 
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Cbr tiinidlity in calling att^cntion to NATO; aftct all, bad been pointed out by the 
JBucopean tappof^ur^ that organizadon rei^roentcd the dd^^noe of values of whieh there 
was no need co be ashamed. The most healthy concept of consuitadon omdsted of 
hene^y seeking poinci of agteomnt and dbagteement and doing everything possible 
m miniimst the damage caused to one's partners when one was net in a^eement with 
thcfnu 

WhUtt rtxognizmg, like the preceding BndUi speaker^ that unanimous agitetnenr 
had not been readied within NATO on die principle, or even the rhythm^ of decoloni^ 
zadotu a Norwegian speaker nevertheless cemndered that it would be valuable to have 
consukatitms b New Yaxk {and not in Fam^ because the disctiibons diould be ^sllowed 
up day by day)^ so as to prevent ovcr-speetacular expressiemr in d^ course of Unifed 
Nations debates, of existing disagrt»:ments. Neverthekss, any such consultations should 
cake place without foemalicy or publidty and should not be announced as consuitadons 
within NATO. As NATO countries formed only a mmoricy, the aminltations should 
not be cxdusive either, a$ contacts with the other groups, (I^dn American and Afoo- 
Asiattc <x>untiies) were h^hly desirable. TW speaker s views rt^aiding the form of 
omiukation dedrabW were folly shared by a Canadian paitkipant> 

An American speaker stated that the consulcadom between Aihes would be more 
cfi^vc if they all adopted a more relaxed and detached amtude to the am^as pre¬ 
occupying the Unttxd Nations Assembly. He felt that his own counuy took an over- 
rigid amtude in debates, thus weakening its leadenhtp. 

A speaker feom the Netherlands pointed out that current dfom within the £EC to 
rcinforoe its unity were such as to fodlitate cotuultadotu between allies; they could 
therefore take place withm that mstUudon, which might be a more appropriate tmt than 
NATO for dealing with such problems. 

An kaltaii pankipanc felt diat the founcwwk, place and method of omisu)tad<m 
bctwteaianu^ were oflitde importance, bur dbat tbett should be nohoicadonin decidiug 
to comdinate vodng in the Assembly, so as to expose a real McNtnce on the polkbs 
drawii dieted 

i|Ntaken reverted to the divergencies between membm of the Adantk 
Comnniiiity the general probkm of decolonizat^ 

ccmld he onnidered as of mt^or importance; it was that Ojppcmng Fonngai and ks 
pattneet tfo very pdndpk of dc^toWzation, witeteas the dilferences opinioii 
bcrvmn foe other cmuxniing oumanditig colonial probfemi appeared to be mmii 
hn hvcly, e^eodly as France seemed to be on the point of setdbg the Algenan pro¬ 
blem. 'Utr difectioet in opmton really centred arou^ the speed and manncf in winch 
evolutkm jltoold dke pla^ 

On dte cf GoaanA later in the discusaon, foat of Angda and Moramb^u^^ 

a Fmugii^ parfoapaot eoccgeticany defended his country's policy. Recalling the 
conditimis under whkh vadly st^ofor Imliati forces bad invaded Goa, he regretted 

|6 


that the American rapporteur had not condemned, in his paper, the agresikin whkh 
bad occurred tn vtoladtm of the United Nations Charter and the princtplcs of inter- 
national taw (this point was also raised by a panidpant feotn foe Nefocifeads}. There 
had been no movement within Goa in support of attachment to India and it was striking 
dbat Mr. Nehru had made no refetence to sdf-detenninahon within foat temtory. 
Regaling foe more *"reali^” attitude of IVainx to iis Indian s«tfemca£>,tite speaker 
pointed out foat the treaty providing for their cession had never been radfeed by foe 
French parliament, and signature had apparently only taken place after various pressures 
had hc^ exerted on four of foe territories, India having siinultaneously rgected foe 
principle of consultation of foe popoladons coitcernecL 

The terdtctfy of An^k sdU did not possess su^soent maturity and leaden for 
scif-govemment and, from that point of view, Africa should not be constdered as a 
singfe entity. Hvoi in South America, foe prockmadons of indcpcndaice had been 
spread over alnwKt a century. There were three posnble solutions for Afika, South of 
the Equator: inverted raasm, pcactiscdby nations such as Ghana and Guinea; predomi¬ 
nance of the white race as in Union of South Africa md foe concept ofa muld-racud 
society adopted by Portugal, if foe white man were dbased from foat continent, foe 
result wouM be an *^Asianc'' Africa. 

A British participant who was opfx>sed to foe me of forte in Gc^, said foot foe West 
would be in a strmiget portion if it supported Indhfs tight to mobiliK bteni^ional 
opinion in order to ;^ievc its ends pcaciiMy. 

Several panicipaiits raised foe question of tclarions between foe ex-cobnial powers 
and their ftrrmcr colonies. An American speaker held die vkw that foe United Nations 
could contribute to foe estabUfomeut of new relations, provided the parties in question 
accepted foeir good ofoces. Agreeing with foe rapporteur, an Italiait partia|^nt pointed 
out that dte countries whkh had accepted dtx^okmizarton had not autojmatkally lost 
their poedtkms in fodr former to£:ritork^ Quite foe opposite. However, the NATO 
countries as such were not expected to have a |x>Iicy towards other countries;. Cd-orfo- 
natiem of dte a»a^^uM% given to smfo countries, pardcnkrly to hdfp them in assuming 
the r^|Hmrihilitki of mdependena:, could take place wifoin NATO omcenimg temin 
fields, and wifoin foe UN m respect dTothers. kwonU alto be pmstblc to foarc rc^on- 
siyiity on a geographical basb; grou^foig foe American States and Ann^tka, Africa 
with Europe, not overlooking foe pmstbiEties ofrered by the Comiiicaiwealfo 
and foe £BC. The form of a^caitoe should not be solely fruandaL as foat perhaps 
smacked toe much of neo-coJonialism. More usefo) and distnteiested akbtnncc mtg^ 
be given in foe frcld of oducarion, foe building up of cadres and foe traanitig of 
technicians, 

. Decoimuzatkm abo meant acceptance of oeuttality on foe part of foe amntiies 
concemefo It was not the equivalent of a pro-Rusian attitude, but exprtas^ li» deaiite 
of such cotmtiies to tackle fodr probkms in thdr own way. 
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Anodbcx Italian partki^nccxpress^^ idmibr vkwi. In future cdiatiaiis with the former 
aifonial countries, care had to be taken not to impose the Western way of lifo; only its 
justice anti moral pnndples hadi to be safogiunled. The latter point was warmly mp- 
potted by several speakers at various stages. In ad<iitk>n, one of them pointed out that 
die speeding up of dccoloniaation was not an end in itself The essential thing was that 
dcccdmiization should always be guided by a foeling of responsibility. A Swedish 
paitidpanr expressed the same kleas. quoting the example of Ruanda Unmdi, where 
serious dbmrder was to be foated a^ter the first of July 1962, the date on which that 
territory would become independant. 

These considesattons led several participants to refietx as the rapporteur had requested, 
<m the appropda^ stand to he ta^ in the fecc of the extremist aaimdes adopted by 
some countries within da United Nations, and the violendy subversive activities of 
the Cotninumst bfodc in the developing cautttrics. A British partidpanc felt that the 
Western countries simuld oppose the violent resolutions proposed to the United Nations 
and endeavour to show how inopcracivc they were. This opimon was endorsed by an 
Amctkan speaker who stressed the need for the countries concerned to safeguard the 
goodwill towards them of as many other countries as po^le. The same speaker 
recall that it wai the aim of the United Nations to oppose the use of force. Although 
Soviet projf^ganda held that oflibcratioii'''^ did not conform ti> that principle and 
the United Nations sometimes appeared to follow that path in a somewhat irresponsible 
manner, the^ was no need to endorse that prmdple at all coste. UN policy did not have 
to concur aiitomaticaUy with the views of the new States, It was true, au anodter Ameri¬ 
can partidpant pointed out, that the Russians, who had made tactical crrori at the be- 
guming, had acquired great sidll in handling the A^mbly, but the firee nations could 
ai^ must co-ordinate dtetr aoktn and thus face up ti> the challenge. 

In feet, ^ a Swedish participant pointed out, although some Western countries 
bdkrol in flattering the itewly-^ndcpendeut countries by endomng certain exteemist 
tesolutkHis proposed to the A^tembly, it was quite possible that such an attitiujc could 
prove coally in tfte long run* when there was an excessive departure from common sense 
ai^ the ptoviriom of dte Chaner (e.g. when it was propoi^ to apply sanctions to a 
member of C^eganizatkm). k was also worth noting, in the same ccnnectimi, that 
m^ry Afeican countries akeady had the feeling that in the kmg run the USSR was not 
an afiy deserving ufeonfoknee, as discoveted by Guinea whi^ ui spite its fitt^uenc 
stqipoit fitf Skrviet motions in the UN, had recently undergone some disillusionment 
n^ardii^ the eSG^venesi of that country*! assritance. 

Disagreeing with some of the other speakers, a British partidpant pomt^ out that 
some the dhvetgcncies between the Atlantic allies in tlte Congo affeir had ultimately 
served the Westmi c a use by pie^nemmg the USSR feom stirring tip ihc noe-committed 
a>umries agait^ the ndb. By fiir^tallitig the intervention of tite Great Fowen, 

the United Na^tiom action hdl been bcneficia]. TIte speaker warmly mtisted cm the feet 


l{i2t the United Nations and its debates offered an outlet for artti-colonklist feelings, 
tiitu supplying a valuable alternative to violent actions. Moreover, its exHtence might 
discourage certain other extremist groups composed of Europeans, which in sonte 
I Afekan countries in the process of decobnization were bringfog strong pressure to 
I i bear on foe metropolitan governments and might even be tempted to use force to 

prevent foe accomplishment of diote pfooswes. llte speaker alw lefotred to the com¬ 
plete overthrow of organized government, sckJi as had occurred in foe Congo, when 
United Nations action a>uid restrict the intervention of foe Grcar Powers. If foe United 
Nations were not foerc, foe problems would not cease to exist; on foe other hand* foe 
postibility of reaching peaceful setdemeuts would be greatly diminished. 

Before dbtingdkcustion on item la) ofthe agenda* foe Chairman gave foe American 
Eappofteur an oppottumty to reply to foe comments which bad been made. The latter 
agreed with some speakers tegarding foe problem of consultation between allies; 

' omsultation within a group was nccemry, but was not an end in itself Consultation 
on an empirical, non4nstitutional basis was devdoping to a considerable extent and 
appeared well-suited to providing better results than formal consultations within a group. 

Referring to Goa, he had not wished, m his paper, to express a personal opinion, but 
tadteT to describe a de fecto political skuation which had arisen in foe United Nations. 
Many United Natimw dele^tes felt that boh sides had made a serious mistake. The 
Indians had lost much of dte moral credit accruing to them as champicms of peace, and 
Fortugal was in a pc^dtion for having refused to negotiate. Such refusal to accept 

dte adjustments necessitated by evolution in foe modem world was dangerous and it was 
to be hoped foat Portugal would change m attitode regarding Angola, as serious in- 
odents might occur if it did not do so. 

it had to be remembered that ethics and political practice were not always foe same 
thing. In the of the temaimng colonial questions* it was increasingly probable that 

more ca^ fess complete unanimity would be reached in the United Nations and if foat 
proved to be foe case* foe estsenty thing was that the parties involved should endeavour 
jf to deal with them in such a manner as to do die least possible harm to tlte cohestoo of 
I foe Atiantic community. The attitude of the United States would* of course* be a drier- 
I tnimtig fector. The existing drama had hem caused in part by feilurc to prepare the new 

I: countries adequately for focir independence, and at was to be feared tiiar the world 

would Witness in dte coming years a disquieting increase in the instabdify of foosc 
countries. As detxdtmization was inescapable, the Western countries should do every¬ 
thing possible within the United Nations to promote action feciliutmg orderly progress. 
Tttete were no gro^^i^ndi for considering the Western position as hopeless, or for undei^ 
estimating foe positive role which foe United Nations could play^ Fa^ ^hfevemciiti do 
not in any way exclude hope in this quarter. 

Hiving thanked the spt^ker for Ifo report and bis substantial contribution to foe 
diftcostions, foe Ciyrman summarized certain of foe outstanding points. He noted 







that op tim is m c^ptcsseti by the rapportcyr had been omtradiacd by none 

the statements from partidpants and that aU weie in agreement in ^le^ng due the 
major aim of the Adantk Community was the dc&nce of otrtaiii values and phndpks. 
Akhoi^ unanimity had not been reached on the need for decolomzaiiotit them had 
been a great deal of agteemenc on the manner ajxompfishing it and the importance 
of r^l^iing on die matter. There had been diver^gpoig opinions regarding the value of 
constikations between alltcs, some speakers having pointed out that there was not a 
unanimous attitude regaidiiig decolonization widita the Atlantic Alltanoc, but the 
various stUements diowcd that ihete was agtt^ment on the hurt that everything possible 
diDuhi be tkme to rmch a common point of view and that can only be accomplished 
by consultation within NATO and the other Western bodies, whether fermai or 
informal Greater cohesion and co-operatioa is necemry amongst us in the United 
Nadmis and elsewhere, because the other camp h united in its actions and is aiming at 
world-wide suppresnon of that hberty of which we arc defending the principle on 
bdialf on the young nations thcmschrcs. The Western counoies should continue to 
seek out die points on wbkh they were united and in agreement so as to Cidlitate cot- 
laboradom 
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L THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
ATLANTIC COMMUNITY OF ITS MEMBERS' 
POLICIES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


B. CONCERNING POSSIBLE CHANGES IN THE ROLE AND 
AUTHORITY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Discussion of this item was prepared by a report drawn up by a Swcdidi participant 
in the light of bis expctience in the United Nations, where be te pr e s ented his country 
for several yean* 

The rapporteur began by analysitig the general development of the United Nadotu^ 
from the time of its foundation rnidl today. The two main foctots to be undercoMsd, 
m that mpecx are: 

{a) paralyds of d^ Security Council by the USSR me the veto, le^ulhig to an 
increase in die inHi^nccd^thc Assembly ^ it more ^ttsponder^rntt^^c^ 

General; 

(b) the increase in dbe number of Member Stares {ongfoaBy 51, now lO#), 

The Assembly can be defrned as an mtcmathmal ccm^aenc^ of sovereign states, «wh 
of which has one vote, except die USSR {three votes, with the Ukiame and Byelo¬ 
russia), impoTtanc questions requiring a two-durds majority frff foctr adopn<m. The 
countcrbalanciiig force in the United Nadons is the Security Council in which five 
Great Powen have the right of veto, and to a smaUer e^denttbe cn of the Secretary- 

General, who has the independent power to call on the Security Council when a crisis 
arises menacing peace:. 

Ill the minds of the founden, the right of veto was b»^d on the supposition that there 
would be CQ-opeiation between the veto powers who had been world-war allka, but 
the paralysis of the Security Council resulting from excessive Russian use of the veto 
has resulted in increased infruener for the Assembly, whoise ircommendations are, 
however, not binding on its member. Moreover, the vague nature of mewt of the 
n^ommendanom has kfr: the Sccretary-Goienl ia:way for his 

As a result, UN in the polkkal fridd has, on the whole, been frntly inc^ctive. 
The cases in which efieedve aetkm did prove pimuble have been dot m a chance absciKc 
of veto (Korea), to an exceptionai communiiy of views between the United States and 
the USSR (Suez), or to a more resolute policy on die part of At Secretary-General 
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in the htx of w. ccmin mficdon on the parr of die Seeuriry Cotmcil and the Assembly 
(Omgo)* Ali thh do^ not that the United Natiom lacks political tnffnenoe. In 
some caseSf m debates have contiibuted to solutions and in others have aggrava^ 
existing didetenm. 

As a result of the arrival of the new members^ it can be said that a £drly loose party 
system has developed within the Assembly. There is the group industriaUzed Wes&nm 
countries, which have much in common except pefha|» on cdonial qi^sdcu:^ - and 
which nowadays has a much reduced voting power proportionally speaking than at the 
outset of the UN (about zj votes). There art the AfbcKAsian amturies (aboiK 45 votes) 
who ftequendy cofisult each other but do not always vote as a block. Thoce is the Latin 
Amencan group (about 20 voces)« Bnally the Communist group (about i r voces, with 
Cuba), which has often been joined by Guinea, Mali and sometinies Ghana. 

This sicnatioti leads to varying majeridet. Scrutiny of the scale of conaibuctons 
reveab that a Em^ofity can be ^brmed of Member States cmitributing fcss than 5% m 
the UN ordinary budget and a two-thirds majority of Member States contributing 
less than 13%. Although only theoretical, this calculation shows the induence of the 
Abo^Asian and Lain Amcticin groups, an induence which is vasdy greamr than their 
poltdcaJ and economic importance tn world affairs. At the same time, the induence 
of dhe Western European States has constantly declined, a situation which has been 
a^ra^vatedby i^huxdbtseverdofthao have been ntting on the bendh of the aocme^ 
(in the and sometimts even now) in conneetkm wbh the cokmiai problem. 

This has sometimes inclhied the United States to go very &r in order to rally the 
votes of the K><allcd uncommitted nations, an attitude which in several cases has 
caused a strain on the relatious between the United States and m Eumpein allies, but 
at the inane time has t^memnes enabled it to cxttt a moderating tnfhxmce (with the 
suppon of seme Bmopean States) at times of extreme Soviet iHogaimng. 

Some weeds nu^ be said about a dangerous tendency within the S4x:retanat, lesnhing 
feom the growing proportion in size of the number of Kaif from communist 

countries or i^m third countries, who consider themsdh^ firtt and &>rciiiost as repre- 
sencarives of their own countries. This has reduced the mdeprndenar cf dK Secretariat, 
in spilt of the &itore of Soviet at^mpts to establish the system and tlK^rituatk^ 

may get worse at the cud of the present Secretary-General's mandate in 1963. 

TlKrti^pportetirfbutid it dt&uk to forest the devdopment of the UN, as it is bound 
up ^ a very large ^dent with the faturc course of the cold war. Unless the lituarioii 
becomes kat ttzamcsl, there seems little chance that dtt Sectmey Council will leasmme 
tins tefc feiesocn for it m the Chartern The Assembly will continue to play die predoini- 
nant, aldunig^ Bmttcd, rale and no ahecarion in this respect seems to be possible or 
even dbsitable so long as the fundamental political problems in the virorld have not 
reached a mom tnanageahk stage: 

Curiously enough* ^ mme dv colonks reach independetice, ihe more delates 


ini:ieaac in length and sometiincs in acerbity. U is to be hoped, however, that as more 
^d more solutions are found, dbese debates will cease to cxerdse the disruptave mducnce 
on the Atkntk Community which they have had in the past, and that the closer co¬ 
operation bctwmi We«cm countries wbkb may be expected to result within the UN 
wiD be bemrftdal not only to themseiv^ but also to the Organizactmu At the same rime, 
die lack of resttatDt shown by the Commtmist countries cofisdtntcs a great danger, so 
that it is important for the 'Westem nariom to have increased tnducnce, at a rime when 
a successful process of ifocoloniaation U reaching its end. In this connection, the speaker 
deeply r^pretted the virtual absetnx^ of France from the debates. 

He considered it highly desirable that the Western countries should make a common 
endeavour to put the hnances of die UN on a sounder bads, and stressed the influence 
which the United States could have in that connection. Althoiigh the polhkal possL 
Hlities of the UN appear limited at present, the outlook widi regard to its mdmkal 
activiries is more piomising, provided that the Secretariat can be maintained 
as a body of really imemarionai civil servants. 

Although expecting undcrMandiiig for the negative atritude towards the Uni^ 
Nadens which prevails in many Western countries, the rapporteur thought it 
desirable that they diouB remain active in the United Nariom so as to be able to in^ 
duence public opinion, although die insriturion^s pombilitks in the pohtkal field 
should not be overrated. 

Before inviting discussion on this item, the Cbairtnan gave the floor to an American 
parridpant so that he cotdd present some introductory remarks foom Airtcrkan souices 
to the unfommate . events which had prevented the distribution of an American 

report on the subject. 

Having pointed out that he was in no way ptesmting a synthesis of American opmion, 
but rather taking as a bash his own experience during a recent United Nations tnissioii 
bi Pali^inc, the speak<^ nwmtic^jcd firstly that the subject mentioned in the agenda 
(whmc meaning was not alto^ther ckar him) should not give rise to a discussKm 
on amendments tierdbd in foe Uni^ Nations Charter, as that would cause insurmoimt'^ 
able problenis. The mmt important need was xo discun foe executive role of the United 
Nations, which had developed txmsiderably over the preceding years and which some 
pnsems wifoed to extend even further. He mentioned several cases of e&ient work 
which had been carried out wifoour any publkky, or had even been forgotten. Apart 
&om foe Con^, which bad attracted all die attention, there had been United Nations 
misrions to Jordan, Kashmir, Lebanon, Laos, tht Israelo-Bgyptiajn fiontier and at all 
those places incidents have been prevented from erupting dangttoualy owing to foe 
UN presence, an essential centriburion to peace which is often undcr-Hcsrimatcd. 

However, the effectiveness of dm everyday action has abo had foe cflcct ofinaeasangly 
tilting the Soviet block to handicap acdon by inristing mote and mote its "ttmfca 



lifter pr^ 04 :^y parUy&iiig the Sctijricy Couridl by use of die veto and bandi- 
capi^ die wotk of di Gencrd Assembly. 

At the same dme, dhe eaceoirivc £Wdon:s of the United Nadons are a good thing 
and should be maimaiiKid, It k not excluded, for example, that the coming independ¬ 
ence of Ruanda UrtituH will ncccsdutc United Nadons intervendon as was necessary 
m the Congo, and it is quite possible that a request for sweb mterventjou may come 
the African countries, where instabilicy reigns. 

It is thcrc^rc i^cttable diac the dnaneial ixmsequerwxs of this activity arc nor borne 
by all the allk^ within the Atlantic Alliance, as is shown by the French refusal to par- 
dcipatt in fbancing die Congo operadons. 

Ibe speaker raised three questions. Should the Adandc Commumty promote an 
cvclation towards intervendons of that nature?Ifso, w W dtouid be its atdtnde ^ards 
the Secretariat? Undl rcctatdy, the latter had been dirt^ by Western nadonah, but 
the ntnadtm was changing rapidly and in the s|^:akc£''s opnitm was dcung so in a danger¬ 
ous manner, mainly due to dw; Russian insistence on taking mote and more of their 
uatkmals ;md die African denre to dud posts for people who are not oecesaarily the best 
qualified. True inccniadonal dvil servants arc becoming increasingly rare and that is a 
disquictitig fact. The third question was: In view of the condidons mentioned, shouhi 
the financial consequences of the new aedvities be allowed to guide Wf^rcni dednom 
as te whether dicy diould contmue or stop? What action is to be taken? Hie qnesdon 
does not arhe merely in connection with the currait issue of UN diares, XWe appears 
to be incomplete agreement within die Adandc Communky on these quesdofis, whkh 
arc df very great si^uficance fiir tbek rdadons widi the rett of the world. 

Hte C^iairman then gave the door to the Swedish rapponcur who, having affirmed 
that wc dkiuld use the United Nations insdnidons, however imperfect they might be, 
biased that it was dangerous to ask of the United Nations more than it could accom- 
phsh. Id partkukr, so long as the United Nanons has not fiiund a sound financial basis 
fiir its activities, it is doubtful whether the OrganizatiaR will be able to repeat an oper¬ 
ation such as that of the C(mgo and it would be even more dangerous if it undeitook 
one without bdug certain of its ability to carry it through to die end. It it absurd that 
only twenty countries efibedvdy conmbute to supporting the cost of such acdcMs, 
when all the othen who db not contribute can dictate the line to be fi^lbwed. It is, 
in Set, the United State* whkh supports the major pan of the burden, not only by 
its financial panktpattcti, but aho by its itiditect contributioiu to these acdviac*. It is 
vM that ihc Wetteni countries should make a ccncerUxi effort to lay dte solid financaal 
fimmlatkw itteded iM£icfa aenvines, speaker aikcd whether the new countries 
dmfdd nm: pay at a symbolic mm, 

A seemul mason vidiy too much diould not be expected of dte Umted Nations, b 
the qitesdon already oniccniing the Secretanat ofikiah, 

l^vided a reasonable attitude is mamtaindl the United Nations, although tmabk m 
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guarantee peace or settle m^r problems, can play a beneficial role in special cases. 

The rapporteur ended his statement by regrctdng once again the abstention of France, 
in view of die great role which that country could play in the United Nations in the 
interests of the new States also. 

In die subsequent debate, several speakers, cspedally an Itelian partidpant, mdstt^ 
on the ^ that nowadays any conflict (pardculariy m connection widi the decolcmt- 
^non process) could not be considered as being ofalocal nature, if fiir no other reason, 
because the Communists (and others) sought every occasion to exploit the fituadoti. 
At the same time, any extermon of a confikt involved terrible dangers because of the 
existence of nuclear weapons. War could no longer he conddbred as providing a 
solufion. 

An Amerkain ^tcaker tefbred to the important role whkh the United Nattom had 
to play, as its mem pretence could pevem a conflict benveen dbe Great Powers, He 
also mentioned the mediatijig role whkh the United Nations could play in prcvaitmg 
extension of a conflict. It was to be remembered, in that connection, that the United 
Natiom, by its presence, could fill ccnain voids, as had been shown by some of die 
examples already quoted. 

How then could the United Natimis best fiiififl its executtve tok ? Several speakers 
spoke about this point in the course of the debate, some of diem reforing to the Omgo- 
lese precedent, 

A Belgian speaker thought it would be difficult to reinforce die organization^ exec¬ 
utive power and at die same time maintain the sovereignty which the memben of the 
United Nadcm wished to uphold 

Rcg^ding the Security Council, a German speaker mentioned the opinion of cemin 
persons that the Coimdl dhould take its dedsiom by a majority vote, without any 
rights. However, if it were so decided and if a power such as ihe USSR fiiutid itself in 
the mittonty, it was certain dut « would not 1 m>w befim: tite majority and a choke 
would have to be made between the danger of iiteteating the mk of war and dKit of 
losing fitcc by capitulating. A very dangerous situation would thm be created in any 
case. It was ptedicly the imperfitetkn* m dte UN medynbm whkh made it pombk to 
disarm conflicts by discusfiou, ^mbteifii^’ and dte a^^tmune^t of dednous. An 
Italian ^tnkt|^t expireiated Ac same vkws, pmnting out Aat tfte United Nations tmw 
oflbed the o^y means preaching problem* in a manner pnxludmg war. 

As mentioned by another Italian participant, dte existence of a woild-wide pariianumt 
was not enough in htelf No great ^^blem could be solved by it unlesi it manifittted 
a certain degree of agteement, expresuxl by a majority, Nodier could the cccaikii of 
any other institunons produce solutions by their mere existenoc. The speaketS view* 
w«c endofted by a British partidpanr when he said that die Atlanta counttie* vmnld 
have to draw a ^^neral polky (covering the economic and sodal i^ds) which could 
be exptteted, not only to kad to agreement befwecn them, but also to have the support 
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of ai laurgc number of Asiatic and African countries. Aikh}^ Bntyi |)anici|>ant 
widi this speaker on the peed for the Adantk countries to come to agreement M^th the 
new coomrks. If worid peace was in danger of being compromised, it was not die 
raajit of fiibc steps on part of the Atlantic States, but of the mstabibry in the new 
States, and it would be necessary to obtain the agreement and consent of those countries 
for the United Natiotis to operate on their territories. The contact not to be sought 
within the B^mework of die Adantk group, but by bilateral coDCact. Some countries 
such as the United Kingdom (through the Commtmwcaldi rcladcms), France (in view 
of its links widi several Afticati States) and the United States could accomplish a good 
deal towards that cn<L 

Nevertheless, a Turkish partidpane pointed out that the Adantk label must not be 
attogedber repudiated Neither must there he any fear tn combatiitg demagogy 
whkh was unfolding over die United Nanom becau^ more and more third coontiks 
were becoming awate of U and might be ahk to draw vaiuaye Ussom &om the Western 
attitude. Would it not be pos^^e, as an American partid^^nt had suggested to make 
the new countries understand that dicy needed the United Nations more than did the 
Western Powers? 

An Austrian partkipant stated that there was no point in trying to hide the 6w:t that 
several new members of the UN did not respect the Charter and that the disproportion 
which had grown up between ckmocradc and non-dcmociatk couatrks mi^ kad 
to tna^mkks widely di^erent &om the balaiu% ori^tully foreseen m the Charter. He 
abo wondered if the balance wotdd noc be transferred to detrimenr of the democratic 
world if die unifirarion of Europe resulted in only a ringk ycee being gh/en to Europe 
at the workl kvcL 

Soime j|>eakcis thou^ it d^irable itot to seek General Assembly majorities on very 
ptedse lesolutions m order to leave dte Secrctary-Geiteral btiiude to interpret them. 

The Congo aSair had shown the importance of a UN military body, as had other 
cucamplcs by several speakers. A British and a Netherlands participant took 

putko la r interest in that questkm. Although it was possible as a long-term plan to 
foresee m autonomous UN force, composed of troops which had shown allcgiaoce to it, 
there would certainiy be no hope of putting the idea into dflRxt in the immediate future. 
In view of that i mp os si bility, the British speaker suggested that the nucleus of a military 
comtt^ml mig^ be formed ri^t away, in spite of the ba that it was not known in 
advDtoe vdiicbitoumries wt»ihi be asked to supply troops, and that a sort of preliminary 
pktmtt^ begUL What was wanted, however, said the Dutch speaker, was not 
so mtnji a UN genemt stalTbut rather a sort of internattcnal rescue br^^le, whkh un¬ 
ified the coHabofathm of polioe and civil administraDOfi experts. The police would be 
m^dkd by the countries whose polhkai nature rendered tftem most suitabk for a role 
of diis nature; The experts diould have wide experience and a sense of diplomacy so 
chat dwy would be able to inspkt the greatest possible confidence. This had the 


Nippon of »vctaJ speakers, m partkiUar of a Ndtherlands participant, who recalled that 

Mr. Hammaislyoldhad putfoiwardsimilarsuggcstiDnsinhistep?>rtsfor and 19^1, 

but had not received much support from the Western governments. 

Several speakers mentioned practical means of mterveniion whkh the United Nations 
might use and most of them refoircd in that connection to the past, present and future 
features of the Omgolesc affair. An American, a Belgian and a British speaker made 
[oervacions regarding United Nations actitm, especially with regard to Katanga. 
The latter pointed out the importance of not trying to impose a soludon, however 
harmonious with political morals it might be, if the people concerned, in that particular 
case the Katangese, did not wish k As matters sto^d, if the United Natums left the 
Congo, the sduri^ of Orngolcse fMtoblems (and those of Katanga) would not have 
^vanced, especially in view d the bitterness caused by the affair, quite apart feom the 
scrioto deteiioradan in the ccoftomk and sodal condidtms whkh had followed, h 
was nevertheless true, as several speakers had pointed out, that United Nations inter¬ 
vention in the Omgo had made it po^nble not only to prevent a direct confeontatkm 
of the major powers, but also, and it was an important point, aggravation of the struggles 
between Africans in several places. An Italian speaker nevertheless regretted the relevant 
divergencies whkh had occurred between Western countries;, hoping that the same 
rituarion would not arise in regard to economk assi^ance. 

Extension and tmproven^t of die S<xiTtary-Gcnerai*5 Pterions were closely linked 
with dte certainty of pc^scssmg the necessary funds; whkh raised problem of 
Western contributions for extraordinary activities. At dbe same time, suppon given 
to the Secretary-General should not coujflict with Western interests and pnnciplcs. 
These points were examined by several iqjeakers, some of whom establish^ a rdattou- 

ship between them. An Amcricanparticipant, for example, pointed out that it would be 

diflfi nilr to secure the funds neccKary for dte United Nations specia] budget if the pubhe 
did not have the feeling that its national principles would be respected. Another Ameri¬ 
can partkipant called atrennon to the need to show more respect for moral principles, 
in both UN and NATO, when estabikhiug the policy to 1 ^ followed in the Afro- 
Ariaric regions. A third Amerkan speaker conid not see the value of indefinidy financmg 
the upkeep of forces in certain parts of the world if efforts were nor made to find a 
hutiiig solurion to the problems involved. 

On the other hand, as another parridpant pointed out, the countries in the communist 
block might be incited to pay part of ^ extraordinary expenditure of the United 
Nariom by fear of sedng ihc Western countries exert tni:rea^ influence as a result 
of their preponderant contribution, A Norwegian participaiit expressed the idea that 
dre USSfk's refosal to contribute to the spexial UN operarions have been de¬ 

signed to reduce the range of acdon of the organisatioti and limit it to a forum of 
ofunions like dre powerkss League of Nations bef^ the war. The speaker recommended 
as an immediate step diat the Western countries should underwrite all the shares being 
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imMid by the Unit^ but thit a project agttcmcnt shotild be 

tcK^Kd bccwecft idtc Weston coiimrics atul other cotmtrks mtcfrsted and tojEdendy 
nch, mdi as Ja^ to pennit a £nr sharing om of those mponsMides, as cqmublc 
dtoibution would make tl^ W easily bearable for everybody. 

An American partinpaitt with kmg experkooe of UN ai&in and the European 
rapporteur made some final comments on the pointi umkr disamion. The fisnner did 
not bdieve in the posnbility of setting up a “brig;n 3 e*^ Funds would not be fisithcomii^ 
and as the political sltuatioii would difierent tn each crists and di^odt to foresee 
inadvancekwouy be impcttsibk to know what police force was going to be tcqmmi 
It would also be necessary to '^^denationalise" the forces sent out» but the prospea to 
achieve this did not look fitvorabk at this moment. Moreover,, it would be a mmake 
to under-odmatc the importance of UN "^presence" even if that omststed of but one 

o£kiah when it was a ^r^;3tk>n of ivmdbg confikt The speaker hop^ that tl^ executive 
power of the be tf»;rc^cd and he that such a dcveh>ptnen£ would 

serve Adantk intetesCL Nevertheless, m vkw of tfee current ^kvdlopments, be had 
some doubts on tl» ^asibiltiy of such a develo|nmmr. 

In ebbing dssatsnon on thU item, the Chairman stressed that, whatever might be 
the individual feelings on United Nattom action, no improvement could be exported 
if there was not a current of powerfid opinion in each country to support organi- 
xatHm. It was dn;refi»e the duty of each one to do everything p<^ible to that end. 
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IL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY OF PROSPECTIVE DEVELOPMENTS 

A. IN THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 

Oiicusdon of dm item of the agenda, was facilitated by the dismbudon of a repon 
by aBurc^ean partkipanr l^kmgiiig to an iniemanomd orj^nkatioii and a report from 
Amcncan source, 

Tbe European rapporttnir divided his paper into dw foibwing three major sections: 

A - an andydi of European experience 

fi - an anal^ die nature of the Adantk Community 

C - an exammatioii t^ the posdbk role of the European Community in an Atlantic 
partnership, 

A, The author bt^an by descdbmg the situation in Europe afit^ da last wedd wac, 
fiom which k emerged weakened by comparison with the two giants, the USA and 
due USSR, accompanied by ihc Itm ^ks wodd-wide indt^no: and economic odb]^, 
llie rcsohsofcarWdivmom mEuto were clear, and die need ibff a unified Emei^ 
became appitcnc, even more so fiom 1947 onwards, throu^ the Marshall Plan and 
the fixmation of the OEEC. However, at die begiiining of ^ unsatk&ctory 
situacion started to develop due to the Ftanco-Cknnan rivalry whkh appeared hkcly 
to arise as a result of the beginning of German economic recovery. 

It was in this situarion that the then French Foreign Ministser, Mr, Robert Schuman, 
came forward in May 1950 with a proposal intended to bring about a complete change 
in the reladons between France and Germany and their European neig^iboun. U was 
no longer sufficient, as in the past* merely to give evidence of goodwill, to bring about 
a “d^tehte” vulnerable to all changes in the poHtkal sttuadon, Probkms would now 
have to be placed within an entirely new context in which oconmon rules, established by 
joint agreement and freely accepted, enforml by joint instkutions would guaranty 
the natkms concerned both somicy and tonality of treatmenc, 

k was obvious that this Europe could noc be brou|^t about overnight, k was in that 
^irit at^ as a first stage diat k was proposed to place Ftanco-German ctwi and tted 
production under a common “High Authority** wkhm the fiamework of an or^nl- 
zation open to other European countries. 
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Wc know tlut the six cotmtrks haiJ ^tdopccfi the Cod ;mtl Sled Conununity 
a pl^n to create a Buropean DtScace Community on the same basts iaile<L 
But afterwards, negodations began which led to ihc foundation of the Buropean 
Economic Community (Common Market) and the European Atomk Energy Commuti- 
ijty (Buiatom). These Communities have immemdy sdmniated Europe’s cconomk 
recovery. What is even more important, they arc bringing about a profound change 
in the i^ticmdiip between the nuunber natimii, as shown by die evdution of Franco- 
German rdadons. 

Having esablhhed a common material interest, the European Communitits luive 
proved that joint insritudom can funetton in Europe. These new bodies have laid a 
soM inundation for funhet progre^ towards umon in Eelds such as de&nce and foreign 
policy. In the meantinie, the UK, feSowed by Dcmnark and Erdand, has ded«^ to 
join, opening new perspeettvts at both the Eiiropean and the Atbntk levels. 

B. The idea of an Adantk Community was first given coticrete fi>nn through the 
Marshall Flan, the organiaaiion which was set up to impkment it - the OEBC - and 
through NATO. Tht ^x^mmon background of the Adantic nanom, together with the 
con^ant threat of Sovkt aggremon, made (hetn realise ibdr need for each other and 
gave them the feding dial dbeir desdmes had become irrevocably intertwined. 

But here, sdmUanty with the Europe^ situation ends. Vic&>ry having been a reality 
for the United States, it felt able to solve its own problems. At the end of the $o\ 
the adiedon of d^ Adandc ABiance was the rtsuh of American leadership in both 
tnilitafy and spheres. Whereas in matters of dd&nce the situation has remained 

fimdamentaQy dnr same, the sportrt of ectmomk collapse has been completely banished 
and Europe i$ more prosperous than ever. 

Neverdttlr^ new problems are now ahhng aiad it is pamculady important fi>r the 
Free Wodd to givea meaning to the conrept of freedom for those whoHye in the under-* 
developed parts of the world. For them, maleiiai progros is a prere^uince m liberty. 
This task is just as important as was that of our own problems years ago. 

But one n^citm akme, even a country as powerful and prosperous as USA, cannot 
haadk it:. Only tmited action, a consdous merging of economic policy, monetary 
stability and a sharing of the burden, will give die advanced nations the ^length neocs> 
sary to surmount d^ problems of development and defonce which now confoont them. 
Thus, d» Unilod Sot^ fiMc the first dme in its hmory, finds itielfin a Htuaden in which 
it can no locigi^ solve its pioblcuis akme. In matters of defence, the Adantk C omm i m tty 
is sdB a system under which the burden and rtsp^msibilitks rest to a very large extent 
Oft An^rkan ibouldcrf, Thme is ik> real Joint efibrt, shanxi to the same degree by all 
iht partktpating natkKUS. Hic Atianrk nations tbcrcforc have to adapt their alhance in 
order to tcHmodd k into an eB&cdve instrument for co^g with the new problons 
whkh have ansen and must overcome tenskuts r^ulting fi^m dm discrepancy betwees 
economic ami ndhtary devdopnust as well ^ diminate the discrepancy itsedE 


C. How should dm adaptation be ejected ? What form diould the Adantk Alhance 
take? Due to the United States* leadership, Icaduig to de fiw;to hegemony, not whh^ 
by it, an unhealthy situation developed 6rom d^ foce that the Amerkans fijc dut they 
had to carry too much of the weight alone, at the same dme as there was dktmt in 
Europe of American hegemony, mixed with the converse foar of being left in the lurdb 
if dungs became really dangerous. In ocdei to restore the balance, the AJliaiK^ must be 
placed on a new ba^. 

But bow is this to be achieved ? Should the Adantk nations follow the example of 
the European nations and transform this alliaiKc into a conimunity of the same type, 
thus laying the foundation for an Adantk fed^tionF To do so would be to ignore 
a dtssimikrky between the European and Atlantic situatiom. Europe needed a dramatk 
break with die past. The Unit^ Statt^ on the other band, are nor prepared to accept 
dckgadem of sovereignty to the degree accepted in Europe and a partnership of a large 
group of natfotts, dominatod by a single power or tied together by rules and insdeutioos 
would always be u^cak and vacillating. Therefore, e«^ual pannerdnp between United 
Europe and the United Stata^ is the necessary prerequmte for the stiengdi and solidarity 
of the Adantk Alliance. 

The rapporteur then tecal^ the transfomiatioos which had already taken place to 
dux end in the economic sphere, particularly as a result of the setting up of the OECD, 
winch p^mitted more intense common action. Progress will depend, however, the 
possibility of oeating an equal parmcrdiip between Europe and America in other 
fields as wdOL The European Community mtst not only expand geographically {and 
here the entry of Great Britain and oth^ cxnmtrks will consdtuto very important 
milestones), but must aho extend its field of action in poUtical and military matters 
Europe must be united as rapidly as possible in the political and military fiehk 

It would be premature to stare what tnsdtutiDns would have to be devefoped and 
created to serve dm partnership. If Europe and the United States develop tt fixe fiom 
a spirit of dominadon and uking into actXHmr the interests of others, the day will perhap 
come when foe Soviet Union will no longer dream of world dominatioit. The process 
thm started will not stop at the borders of Europe, oor will ir stop at foe bordra of foe 
Adantk world. It is foe process of dvilizadon itsdfi folding from foe law of foe jungle 
towards ttolkoive responsibility. 

The American report on foe subject was divided into nindren sections: 

I. The European Economic Community is developing simultaneoudy along fonct 
separate lines: 

(a) it U moving tapidiy cowards the cuhnination of the Common Market envisaged 
by foe Treaty Rouie; 

(b) The present negotiations with foe United Kingdom, Denmark, Ireland, etc., are 
folding towards a larger geographical scope and eniargeo^mt of its base: 



(c) 7 %t among tbc Six for a nc^ treaty on political atui defence erv 

operadoB involvr ^ sigm6cant expansion in la activities, These tlircc separate planes 
i^e it mndi more dii&uk to carry out a pttast aiuly$is. 

2^ Several trends are nevertheless becoimtig dear: 

(a) TheEEC, evai in its present forrn^ is teiidliiig to act at a single endty; 

(b) The suocessfol condution of negotutiotut between the EEC and UK would 
solidify th«^ ^oEce of dus aedtm in tiK: axmotnk tpberc* It n premature to a^ea du; 

of fardier co-operatkm in the poUckal and ^e^cnct fid<h between ihc Six and the 
United Kingdom, but if this takes place, it would he po^k to sun thinking of further 
Atlantic co-opcradoti on the of an increasingfy concerted Europ^n view, 

3, Despite the uncertainty of dte presm situation, it b unmtrtakahk that the basis 

of Adantk co-operation m die near term will be the United States and the Buropcan 
entity* This wili obdoudy be easier in those particiUaT sectors of activity where the 
^dopment of a Btnropean entity U furthest advanced* Tnuk and cotnuH^ckJ polk7 
fell into this category, agriculture nmj a dose Co-operadon in die 6dd of the 

pcacefol uses of atomic energy is already far advanced, 

4, It mint be realised, however, that dbem is sdncondtk^ksub^mmvcdbag^ 
uient among the European countries about die form which a Btiropcan entity diould 
take* As a result, there as a certain rductaiute to “think European'* which in mm has 
two important amaeqtiencci: 

(a) An imdei>^a£sessntent of die extent fo which countries and areas outside of JEurope 
arenowbcgjmungtedunk ofBuro|Mr asanendfy; 

(b) A Mure to adopt pemdons of conctxted responsibility commomirate with die 
iicw role qukkly enough* 

On the odter hai^ die tendency outside the Community to connder the integradon 
proem as bang much more advanced, in spite of the Mmes which may still aiSx:t it 
or even prevent the oeatkm of an effective body* 

5, This set cf condictuig phenomena epitemuzes the present fTohlems of further 
dcvckqpinenc in an Adandc Conununity* EurDpe must acquire a sense of its unity, 
commemtirae with in new and powerful role in world affatrs. 

d. This implies a time lag* 

7. ffoweva, the very act of creatmg the new entity brings probktn* in m train 
wh^ need to be resolved in the short term* Moreover, there arc a number of m^or 
pcobleim in die Free World, which re^uhr urgent solunon and in the solutkm of whhh 
JEutopc mi^ pky a role* 

g* The tethriiquei for proeceding to an improved Adamic orgaiuzadou must leave 
the B^C nHmtnes to oooitruct an entity on die existing base and to extend it to the 
political and malitery heids. But dtese techniques must aL> allow die problem of third 
coamrtet to be met mid they moxL be dynamic* 

^ The omarpdoti of an equal pannctsliip between Europe and the United Succs 


permhs of this* bur it will work only to the extent that there is a Euteipean partner 
capabk of speaking and aedng as a singk e^ The procen would thctefoiehave to be 
catried out on a ftmctional basis, rather than an msdtutianal basts, by developing joint 
edbm where the EEC u able to move ahead as an entity, resolving problems as dtey 
occur, 

There is anodter and stronger teasofi for proceeding alcmg fiinctionai Uites: as the 
fact of a amsoEdatmg European Eamomic Community botomes furdicr apparoit, 
and as cooperation among the United States and Europe in the firamework of the 
OECD moves along, ‘'defensive” reactkms are to be foated on the pan of third coun¬ 
tries (they are already ^ipaxm}* This suggests that incrcai^ empha^ has to be placed 
upon tfte probleim of rest of the world, by using not only the exhting European 
and Adaonk organizations, but aho ihe large intemacioita] organizations such at GATT, 
the IMF, etc* Third countries mutt feel dm an Atlantk parniership is benefedal to 
thetr interests and not contrary to them* 

10. By working togedbi^ in this manner, die United State* and dte EEC will 
amve at much closer arrangements, opening the way to 1 new eqmUbdum and the 
omsukrattcir of fordter steps which it would not be leahttk to try to dehne at die 
moment 


II* The aheniative to pamenhip is for Europe and the United States to find an 
inCFcadng number of Enite, prcsait and irrevocable saludoos to the kind of problems 
which arise* Tlterc are tendouacs today to resolve exttting problems in this fashion, 
such as nuclear [arohleim, the North-Soudi Axfa for “assodatitm"* But 

siteb soludom to what are cnesidally ^obai probleins can only result in each side of the 
Atlantic being forced into inirOfpectHm* 


12. If dte emergb^ power axis in the Free Wodd is to be based on a bi-polar oili¬ 
er of a Europe and America, the soludona to the major economic, political and mili¬ 
tary problcnis to-day dmuld be geared to this omcepdon* Any othet solutfoiu wili 
ne^ue the posnbility of its being achieved* 


13* It is in the trade held diat the European Economic Community has alrMy 
begun to act as an entity* 


14* The mott important nngic element in this held is the level of taiilfa Treating 
agiicultorc separately, we find that, if the UK and EEC n^odadons succeed, dose to 
90% of the industrul ^>ods moving in intematianal trade will cuiginarc citlter in the 
Mai^sd EEC or in dte United States, dte only other ina|or exporting countries being 
Sweden, Switzeriand, Austria, Canada and Japan* This m«rK that as the only ^ 
tarifi in smh a case would be to protect EEC markets from Amerkan prodocen or 
Arocrkan markets from BBC ptodiKm, neither foe EEC nor the US could afibrd 
to tedtxx tahif levels unlm this be dmse jenndy, redprocally, and on a most favoured 
nation basfa so as not to penafise unjutdy small marginal ptoducox, bearing in mtnd 
that dte developing countries will need marlteti for their products. This that the 
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reply of the United Sxstixs and the EEC to problems may dttmsmc the ori^unon 
of the rest of the wodd. 

The tm 0 i level of the EEC and the USA must therelbre be negotiated betweeti these 
two to the lowest ptturtkable levels in ender - and this is pnmoei^ - to alky the &ars 

of snulier third coiiim^ The dtenutive of scekit^ Inkttial pie&efity arr^^ 

can only smrt as a Wake on iW dynamic process in whkh tW EEC b engaged. 

15. Thb raises the problem special rektiemshtps established or envisaged between 
dsc EEC and third countiics: Buropean sta^ destring association wkh b or seeking 
prdcieEitial biktetal anangements and die African countries. The qnesciem b wheeWr 
these cases have to be solved on a ^^Etiropcan** basb or tf EEC and tW United States 
share the responnbility. TW rapporteur consideml that in vkw of the links between 
tW two sitks of the Atkntk^ the kner answer was the conea cme and that it would be 
unhealthy^ in the case of AEica^ to permit die perpccuanon of a Norih/Soudi axb in 
an exdastve £bnii. Moreover, the conccpniOQ of preferences or sphetes of mffoence b 
most dc&ctivc in those areas of the world where primary lespondbilicies aie not now 
clearly ddineattdp 

lO. These considerations indkate that d^ United States andEutope have a wenest of 
tasks befbee diem whkh must be re^dved widuMit waiting for Europe to become an 
entity^ Thb involves doser pohey rekdondups in the OB<n> and a new ocmceptum 

aid rcktiondtip betvs^ the OECD countries and dwi developing countries. In the 
trade ficH dsncsc tasks may be described as follows; 

(a) Lower taril& on mdustria! goods;, aEaying the fem of third countries; 

(b) Impomdom from devekping countrks (including India, Hong Kong, PakiMan 
and Japan) so dur they cm acquire the foreign eicchange neceswry to meet dttir requite^ 
menu; 

(c) Nonnhsabnimtory imports of tropical agricultural product^ making edbm 
to eliminate price ductuadans; 

(d) A oonnnon appcoadi to dut probl^ of temperato^ne agrkukural foodsniEs, 
sedting soludons on a global basb^ 

17* Fcr^ects to wlvt all dwac problems can now be implemented by means of some 
general agreement between djc Unbed States, the enk^ged EEC and the pfindpal 
eapoittiig cotiiil^ 

18. So long as the bans of the soltidoti b essentially agreement be^tw^ the United 
States and the enlarged EEC, the insdmnonal frmims where thb b done arc less impor¬ 
tant. For the tttnc betng, every effrirt should be made to use the GATT and the OECD 
where these are apf^xi^iaie, rather than establish new insdnidons. 

19. As dM^ ha^ viradcing in common increases, tt will be possible to add new 
problems whkh can be iicat^ on the basb of a single European view. As the habit 
of a ammtoH view eatmtds to the politkal and military fields the $y«eem of partnerdttp 
oo-opoadon <mi be eaaended 


Before opening die dbeusnon, the Chairman gave the Soot to die audmr of the 
American report so that he could comment m the two introdsKiory repOTti. 

The speaker calkd attendon to the ^eed with which sdence, technology aid mtlbaiy 
qtar^ensh^ developed siiKe the end of the war. It was sdS haid. to ^xmedve the consts 
quencei of diosc changes, especially the possibility of physical destruedon oftheworldL 
El naturally was not uecosary to a^mt our thoughts with the same speed when evaliK 
adng sodak and ecouomic-politkal developments. It would have been didkuh to 
foresee in £945 and 1946 d» tremendous evoludon of the wodd situadon whidi had 
remited from die breaking up of dfK^ colomai system, the afpeara^ of new Stares, the 
frE of the iim curtain between Btiropc ami the East, and tl^ pcogrtss of European 
union, even if the kner soil appeared inadequate. The vigorous support givoi to 
Buropean iinkm by the United States was based <m the conviction that the United King^ 
dom would eventually assockee itself Edtly soon and that a new tektionship <m an 
equal footing could tboi spring up between Amerka and a Europe speaking with 
vokt. Imtbiitkmal amngein^ts wotxld he t»eeded to reach the dedred attodado^ m the 
political and economk freids. Regarding military mamrs, the United Slates were 
rxmvinced that dbw ddCcnce of the free worhl was indivisable ai^ that NATO had to 
condnim. That was why, in hb opinkm, the frmnadon of a UnitoJ Europe should not 
lead to a militaiy autonomy contrary to the concept of our common defence. Regarding 
the sphere of economics, he referred to the growing success <^the work of OECD. 

bn order to pcrmii more orderly dbcinuion, the Chairman proposed that the 
two points dtould be dbeoaed separately: 

1. Hegodatiom betwren the Unired Kingdom and ihe European BcomHnk Cem^ 
mttnity - the repercusmms of there tK^odadons on the Atkndc Communky and the 
rekdems between Europe and the United States; 

2. of dtc Atkntk Community and the problems of neutral countries- 

Sevcral j^peakcis dbcussed at length the question of the United Kingdom's entry 
into the Bccmomic Community. 

An Ettglbh speaker recalled the obstacles which hb country's parliament might labe 
with regard to the United Kb^dom’s entry into the Common Market Two other 
Bridsh i^rttcipants^ both hdcmgtttg to parliamentary drdes, nude a comment in that 
comrecdofi: in spke of the violeiir campaigns launched in Grcar Biitain by a cmain 
j»rt of the Press against the acccsdcm of dui amntry to the Common Market (caiiH 
pai^ of whkh dre importance ought not to be umkr-esdmated), if tt were nrerdy 
a question of supporting such acce^km, a &v<Mirable deciston would already have been 
taken. However, the attitude of die Government, ^ wdi as dat of the <^dal 
Opposttioti would not be taken until the exact condidons governing aJmisdon waEse 
known, which was not yet dre case. 
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Wbat was the exact dfect of British acccsjkm t*> thcJEBC? One oftir iforemendonedi 
ipeaken said that in Great Bmain both the Govetmnent and the Opposttirm regarded 
the n^pdatiom under way as being of an essentially econonne nature. Tite real pclincaJ 
a>^pcratioii was t» take within the larger d:amework of NATO or, as regards 
military matters, die Uhin^ States of In acccdiiig to dK Treaty oi 

Rome, the United Kingdom did not intend to accept engagements of a fti|n>Hnanmia] 
nattire or implying a common foctign policy. It was ttoc, in that paniciilar case^ a 
ijumon of treatmg the United State* of Europe and that point had to be dearly estab¬ 
lished to sun with, as the submtence c£ my misunderstanding cm this pc^e mi^t 
nmilt in Great Britain being accused sutneqi^ndy of **ulK»age*\ 

This point was also ikak vmb by two other JBtn^^pean pactkipiants^ a Bdgiaii speaker 
who considered that the Umced Kingdom's entry into a unihed Europe was a necessity 
and a German speaker who pointed out that iIm; Treaty of Rome made no reference 
whatsoever to a crcacio«i of t federatUm or coti£tdmmm, but h>r«uw arrangemems 
cahing for aetkm dedded upem in commoti, e.g, with regard no camemm policy md 
omtroi df compctinon, and also with reg^ m tl^ brm into harmony ofhscal, 
social and monetary leg^slaeion. No more was isked of the Bridah^ As to the future 
ptmi^m, in view of ike inherent dynamism of the Common Market, they could not 
be conshkred in the H^t of available data. 

The main di&uliy of die Btithh, but even so of the Commotiwealth, as had 
been stressed by various speakers, lay m the prdfercniial trade arrangeincnu between 
Great Brttatn and the CommcmwcaJth countries, whkh were of vital importance for 
some of the countries ccncamciL That was why a Canadian speaker, while dedantig 
kb warm support for Unh the 0 >mm(mwealth and a United Europe embodying dK 
Unked Kingdom, nevertheless recalled that 36% of British exports come fiom 
Commonwokh, and p$% of the &rm products of New Zeaknd (meat and butter) 
went to Gte^u Britain. The same was true of a third of the expOTts from Australia and 
Ghana and of 65% of the tea exported by India. Quoting odict examples, the speaker 
patnted out ihu in du^ case of his own country. Great Bntam was Ac main ottdet fbr 
its im^hictkms, such as wheat, aWnnimn, nickd, copper, zinc, etc. 

However, prohktm of that type did lu^ appear to be insoinide. As bad been pointed 
out by mher panidpants, the thorny ^ttestkm of agticultural ^odi3^ cc^dd be ^lit 
into two parts: produos Eotn temperate Corntnoiiwealdi coutitdcs and tropkal prod*^ 
uct^ Ute ptobkm was linked with Ac common agdcnltuTal policy of whkh 

the principle bad just been agreed up<m betwoen the Six after Ubodous negmiatiom. 
The giteftum of crc^pkal prodtm was Imkai with that of the pe tfoential airangements 
whkh bad aktady been ^^anted by the ££0 to certain AfHcan countries and which, 
as a E>nuh panicipani: at^ aai.Icahan partidpaiit had suggested, migbCt during a pre^ 
Hmioary t^e, be extended to the Commonwealth countries, Whereas an Amcikan 
speaker had expnesadl Ac wish, apparendy shar^ by cAct pattkipaiiia, that Ac lower¬ 


ing of the taidjfft of the European Economic Community should he extended Bnally to 
agricultural products, esped^y so as not to encourage incAcknt produetkm by the 
establishment of artiftaai prices, a French pamdpantpe^ted emt that this presupposed 
a stow social evolutton, which was gteady pteftrable to a rtvolnticut, hi Ac European 
coumiics b quesrion. However, in tli« long 1^, as an Amcriem pmki|wait had pointed 
out energcticaBy, it was a que^ion of ensurit^ equal accea® for die products c£ all 
devdoptng countries and thus of dinunatiiig pr eferen tial syi^cm^ which were b any 
case contrary to the rcgularions of GATT, 

As amted by a Netherlands speaker, the Bnisscls discussiem appeared to have disclosed 
a Urge measure of agreement. He also mentioned chat agreement had been readied 
there on rwo points: 

- Transirional measures, 5|^ead over five or seven years, might be appibi to 
Coimnonwealth exports: 

- Solunons were already b view within the EEC for some of those prodivts, for 
example by means of long-term supply contracts. 

Air American speaker supported that opinion and added that the dynamic duncter 
of the Common Market and the rise tn ^ ^andard of kvbg which it would produce 
would probably lead to bereas^ consumptkut and permit solndon of Ac pmbkuna. 
In addition, the Comnum Mad^ ot^^hr to adopt a itbetal poiky permuring Ac 
entry of ihe agrictilmrai products of cmicem to the Commonwealth. Wbae Acf 
gave rise to extremely dilBcult problems, gbhal sohnions wouki have to be found 
within the feee world and some of those sokitsom ought to be sought without ddby. 

Although raw products constituted most of the Cdmmmiwealth exports to Great 
Britain, k would be impoirtaut not to i^gfect industrial exports from the low salary 
a>untri^ (Pakistan, India, Hong Kong}, for whkh, as the same American speaker 
pomted out, special arrangements would have to be m^k. 

A Belgian partkipmC noted that as mactm already Stood, much of the Common wealth 
prodi^ meidy passed forougb London for subseqtxmt it-e^qwrtadon to Europe and 
that acceskon the United Kingdom would not lead to any change b d% skuatton. 

In the course of this defote, several speakers - kalian, Canadian and EngUsK - em- 
pharis^ that the qticsdou under discussi<m had more a poHtkal asp<^ ihaii an txonomk 
one and that Ac links estabblKd wiihm the Commonwealth were of great importance 
for die Free World at a dnie when foe Commimist threat was becoming greater fisr the 
developing a^untries. The desire to maincun those Ibks was not impbed by a British 
hope ^‘Winning on both ftonis“ and if those links disappeated there would be nothing 
to replace them. 

Another diificulty (which was dealt with b mont detail dimng exa tnb a ri on of the 
probJemsriftfo neutral Butopean counts was menrioned by two Briiisb participants 
Tl^ referred to foe United Kingdom commtrmena to all in [»ftneis b Ac European 
Free Trade Assoctadon, commitments under whkh ft could not ^ on kt own to 
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join Common ahandonmg them to their That &ct wtmid Iutc to be 

borne in ^luring the negotbtiom and wa;s recognised by a Ncthcikmh partidpmt 
Itx vky 0f ^jxic BtitUh hedtattom, a Belgian partidpanc recalled the precedent of 
the Ften^ attitude with rq^rd to the Treaty Certain safety daxises h^ been 

included ^ Treaty precisciy in order to meet m advance some l^dtathm and tbm 
permit ratigcaiioii* In practice, it had not been necessary to make use of dmse chiijscs. 

Similar t^ahods could no doubt be applied successfully in the negodadom with the 
Uisited ^fngdotn, 

speakers referred to the French Govcnimcnc's podd^m and the fean raised 
by the ft^inmtion of a *^*Paris/ 5 mm axis”* An Italian partidi^mt stated that dtt Cennaa 
Govcmi^i^t** attitude was souttwhat ambiguous, whereas that of the French Govern¬ 
ment wa^ eWar"* Other participants expressed their fears with regard to the possi¬ 
bility of ^ agreement between the Piesuknt of the French Republic and the Chan- 
ccDcii: of ^ Federal lUptddk of Germany, designed to keep the United Kangdom out 
of the Coinmwmty, thus compTomisang the Adandc assoctadoti whkh was 

hegtmu^g uj shape* 

A Fec^ch participant thought that such fears were m a great extent the result of 
B:)cptejnmg his warm mpport for the entry ofGieatBntainintoEhc 
he sj|i<l Jjij Goyenmwnt’s opposition to certain ferms of n^iraniudoiiality 
tend to fevour Biidsh atxesskm* However, if it was to be solid, the pro- 
*^uon muse be aexompanfed by icoprocal saodhee and it was dhtosc sacrifices 
whkh w^ ju ^ of roany of the cxisdug difficulties* 

^ parddpant stressed the poBtkaJ impottance of the ]Rai«co 4 jcnnan 

for wbofe of the West, Care mm be taken to avoid creadng condiiimis 
which Woohl force Cfemuny to make a choice berween friendship with France and 
^*^“^**^*^p with the other Westtru countries cotKaxnetL Another German partktpant 
th^ his Govenrnatsit bad given its ddegation, respmidble for the Bmssdb nego- 
histxucdons tc make every effort to fediitate fiiU economic and pdkical pmir 
|jy ^ United Kingdom* He denied that the Federal ChanceBor had stated 
d^t he Vould prefer Great Britain to be an associate member* U was the optntmt of the 
^^*^***^ gcrvomi;tenr that d^rc would never be a unffied Europe or a commmi poEcy 
^ the Contment if were not present. Tlie German government a>mtdered it 

^^^^dal ijp 0ui^t3^ good reUbons not only with da United Staton but al^ with dw 
^’‘dted ECingdom and Frmce* AiukI^ Gennan speaker iiiade a stmilar statement* 
^^begottatiomijc^ti^^ what would be dieconsei|ucnr^?Thisqnesdcm 

was tab^ ^rverai speakers and produced various answers* Certam of them thought 
h a hyp^^lliy;^ tmlikt^ become reality* Od^rs viewed it as a danger whkh might 
well In 33^ fontre* The vast majority of the European speaken and all 

*he Am^i^ii;^ ^Jj0 jpol(% on (he sul^ect expected sudi an event to have disanrois^ 
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As an Italian pardcipanr pointed out, if the negodadons Edlcd, even the degree of 
European istegrasioti already acquired would be jeopardized, Tb^rc could be no 
quemcm of returning to zero as it would cause too much bitterness* He felt that a great 
deal depended on General de GauBe. Moreover, as European and American speakers had 
already mentktticd, tbs; detnm^tal e&cts would mecch to du:^ other dde of the Adandc 
ajid that nugh^ lead to movements of o|niiion a^unst Frana: and Germany ^ those 
respcimble for the failure* More important, the endte polky recommended by Preddent 
Kennedy (and which he would have great difficulty in getting accepted by Congress) 
would stand in dan^ of collapsing* The bill authorizing the President to lower tariffi 
might end in parHamentary defeat A painful revision of Unified $ta(^ policy might 
become necessary at the very time when a comidcrabfe swing in American opiiuon 
had ocenned espedafly m bunness circles, as bad been diown by the repoits of two c£ 
the American partietpants. Several speakers from both shfes erf* the ocean had referred 
to the momentum which had been attained and dm momennim must nor be allow^ 
todisdpate* 

One British speaker whose opinion on this matter was not shared by other paitktpants 
eapresied a lomewlm less caficgorkal opinion; warning the Atncrkim against over- 
optimism re^fi^mg d^ immediate outcome of d^ i^otiackHis, he hoped that the ups 
a^ downs ^ die disaissbn would iUH be |»escnuxl m the public as a questkm of life 
or death for the WcA* Even an apparent Ktb^ at the b^jtming wmild not be a 
disaster, as it might perha^ imdee delegates to prepare gcographicaily wider scdutkms^ 
because it had fio be borne in mind that dbc various problems in the economk^poliiical 
fedd required world-wide solimons. It would be wise to prepare American ^Idk 
opniem for the posttbility of tong negotiations* 

Several speakers, espedally amongst the Italians, Gt^mans and Belgians, pointedout 
in that tmmeakm die determining feebor would be the political determinanon 
of die various partfes amcertted; noite of dte tedmkai problems which had arisen were 
imolubk and some of them oouki even be sdhied in various ways* 

The many speaken on this question referral to the need to avoid the formation of a 
closed and rt^^ioed marketL An American participant spoke of his country's concern 
(shared by Japan, a Weaem ally) to End itself in an unfevourable potuion vis-k-vis 

the expanded EEC as a result of preferential arrangements ^mited simidtaiteously to 
the number councri^ of the European Free Trade Assodatkm, the Overseas Comifiries 
and the atsociafied dnrd countries. A Belgian parttetpant also mendaned anxiety <m 
that potnt* On the odter hand, an ItaBan and a French participant were concemed test 
an attempt to launch too vast and vague an undertaking, so far as rules of operation 
were ceraconed, should lead to dispersion die dynamism which had permioed the 
^uired success of the Common Madcet* 

Several speakers broi^t up, in dus connection, the problem of defemz^ and nudear 
weapoiiL Ahhou^ there was unanimiry regarding the mffivisibtltcy of dte fe^ waHd t 
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dcCaicc and the role which NATO i^iould pby. some parddpants thctight char the 
principle dT £hx pannenhip should be extended to militiry mactm also. A Getman 
partidpant pcinced out the pe^etiibl role of the Western European Union in dm £dd* 
Attod^ German pattic^iant, expiessing support fer the idea c£ very wide Adantk 
amocktiem, ncvenheleas caUrd attentum to dai^cr of certain camp^^is, omducted 
particularly in die Unked States, creating the idea that European arcompltdunents with 
a vkw to integration were already out of date and that tt was tiinc to buiki up an 
Atkndc superstate of which Washingctm would be the mem^lk 

Several speaken hum neutral JEuropean t^nmenes explained their prohletm and 
opinions during lekyant pares c£ the debate. 

Having pomted out dtt role playol by hh country in die political, ocononiic, cul¬ 
tural and hutoncal development ofBuropc, a Swedish partidpiant that the neutral 
eotmtriei wanu^ to acl^ve some sort of ryi^ronbm with die devHopfnnu of dn: 
Common Market, so that mote vij^nous step could be taken la^ and that was why 
they ardendy hoped fia: the sucom of the between die United Kin^^m 

and the EEC, specially « the Britkh Goventment, as had been pointed out by other 
partidi^mts, had undertaken d^ previous year wot to commk itself with regard to the 
Common Market without its partners of dw European Free Trade Assodadon. The 
teimi of asK>dation should not be directed meidy CD the expansion of trade, hut diodd 
aho permit more extensive common acdon in several hel^ A hue should be drawn 
between provisiotu of that nature and those which, in the Treaty of Rome, appeared 
to imply a pohtkal alHante incompadble with ne^malky. Several evenix had shown, 
and were sdll diowtng, char this neutrality vras of beneht m d^ Wot and that it war 
in no way synonytnotn with isoladoimBi, as had been proven by the high of 

integraden already accomplished between dte northern countries in spire of thdr 
di&nng fotdgn poEcy. vm in fact no ^lu^uion of Sweden and the other neutral 
countries et^oying the advantage^ of the Rotm; Treaty vsrithoui suppottiiig the draw¬ 
backs and du? ^ovmom of the Treaty which Sweden was able to accept ww &r more 
numerous than dmse which it had to 

The detmmn^um of the tututrai countries not to ask &r a privilege! position and to 
pby an active ^rt in certain common tasks was also stressed by a Swiss partkipant, 
who quoted as examples: aiH>peradon with the imdi^dcvcloptxicouniiimandsckntiBc 
research tapedaSy m the hehl of muhear energy and space research. 

A Bnnish participant exphuued the special peddon of his country ^ a neighbour of 
the USSR and boimd to neuHaHty by its treaties with that country whilst depending 
&r % of its u a d o n al scvmvbt npoo its cxporti;, 70% of which went to Great Britain 
and the Comraon Market anmtrics. Fbiland was diete£brc extremely interested in the 
cuEcent negodathms, whkh dusuld nndcf no ciicumscances lead to the erecdon of a 
high tandrwaS, as due woukl omsdtute a tenible blow &r an economy whkh, in spite 


of heavy burdens, had been able to recover by its own dibm after the war, whilst 
la&guardmg the principle of hoe enterptise. 

An Amtrian paitidpant pointed out that his country had already ^>ne a long way in 
European oxipeiatkm without abandoning its neutrality. The population of Amtria 
really felt that it belonged to Europe; What was required Bom the EEC (and the United 
States, by thdr suppmt), was a true desire to accept assodadcoi and in the case of the 
neutral anintries a peusihiHty of stanng dearly during negodadons the posidons which 
diey could not accept without prt^udk^ to tunmahty. That point was also raised 
by a German, a Swiss and three Swedish partidpants. There were obviously sccton 
in whidh it was a ddicafie matter to make any dimnedon. One example mentioned 
had been common trade policy, which was perfectly acceptable to everybody in prin- 
dple but which, ia |naake, could involve measures of cconotnk war whkh mi^t 
drive the neutral countries much feuther than they were prqnrcd to go. 

Several partki{!mrtts feom other European countries took part in the debate. They all 
supported pardapmon by the neutral ^xnmtdes, for which the latter expressed their 
gradmde. Swedish speaker, however, expressed his concern with Anunkan 
attitude towards die queixkm of the neutral countries. 

The poddon of the neutral countries M^med to differ from case to case. An Italian 
participant made a disdncdon between those on whkh neimality was imp<^^ (Bnland 
and Austria) and efaerefbre did not have a very free hand in deciding upon assodatkm 
with the EEC, and those who were nmral by choke (Sweden and Switrexland) and 
were therefore much feccr to commit dumuclves. 

Bearing in mind d^se various fectorx, several speaken feom both the neutral and 
other European cotmmes agreed on to ^hkve assodadon in the long run by 

as pngmatk an attitude as pt^ihk on basts of dbc proviskm of the Rome 
Treaty, wtdmnt imagining that there was only blueprint fer assodadon or - what 
was mote impomnt - that the plans wa:e prcMletermined by wbat had already been 
accomfdhJ:^ or envisa^d for other countries not bound by a status of neutmHty 
(Turkey and Greece in particular). 

The Chairman called <xi the European lapporteur to ck»se the dbeunaon on that 
item of the ^enda. The latter n^miofied that in reviewing the main points of the dis- 
cusskm he would pvc hh pcrstmal views and not the opinion of the **Co«iikttc of 
Actk»i'\ of the Chiefe efthe political panks and dre trade uiu<Hts. It shouy be tnimtkmed 
that many pirtk^ants did not share the rapporreui's views. 

The weaker Bxn declared to have been struck by the feet that speaken feom die 
parties in power in vanous coumries had expiessed the sanw: opinions on most of the 
pfoblcms under discussioti as speakers feom t^ opposition. 

What were the usb of the Atlantic AHiaiioe? Referring to the summary c£ an 
American partidpaiit, the speaker had dheem^ thcee main ones during the dtscunkms: 



{[) tht cold war df^geiscratsng incv^ ^ hot war; 

f10 rc^oh a niodo^i vwL^^di wid: rl-.o L'^SR wldol] ctndd lead to a 

iryc poacEo 

(3) to p\c aj-^isunvc to tho an dor-do vdopt^d coujicrscs. 

T ho?;c ttiroo i.^bjcctivc^ wore: in fact oh^sdy linked and an c^^ontia! condkion for tlio^r 
atta’knniCnt was that the Wost should rcn'ani rk^sedv umted, Snch unity deponJod on 
equal partnership betwovn the Unnod States^ mil .Europe. No ring the agreement ot 
o'psnion on thar pomt, the sfweaker expressed Ins tupp'^rt tor die uxrensK-^n of that 
cqmdky mto nrdkary quesiunis beoiuse, k dju ^dea oh a rhird tbroe was to be rejeacd. 
it Appuud uqro.liy to the United Suites Jnd to Eun^po. 

Mr. Hoitb had stared he lore die Awe mb K' of the Umon of We^reru Europe, dut a 
Eurtq.'eau po^ut o£ view eon hi and 111 lue b-c reached wgarUing uufrnee matters in so fir 
as it romamud ulosely jinked w'ith the Ad.mne Aihauau ^'Spreading of tL: work'* was 
dosirah-Jc. bur it shon.U nor hod to a divwu-n ot ruM.-oroibihry. National nuclear forces 
were not a Halntion, 

There had been luneh diseLtssion as to whether the Rome and Paro Treaties were of 
a poliru.al or purely economic nature, tn fact, both aspects were closely related. 

I' here had been genera! agrcctncnt diar the EEC had rt.i bt open ro the w’orld a=rd not 
closed in on itscdf noted the speaker, cvho svas reasonably opdnusac regardhig xhc 
ouruome ot die discussiesns under w-ay betweaa the United King do in and the E.EC. 
d'hc roonientiun ai^peared to have been given ar^d tile attnospliero appeared to be a 
favourable one, especsally as scs eral of the problemou[standing wiriini the EEC 
char i->f agriuuitural policy) called tor con side rad on of die desires of third coiintritis. it 
was also recogutzcd that die free World lud to brrng abcuit greater freedom of trade 
and that the West had to open rt.s doors to the manufactured goods of the developing 
ctmiicnes. The neces.sary plans and guiding pnneipJes were bemg ctrawTi up ior tne 
worid-\^ide organisation of markets for tropsc^l produas. There was dins formed a set 
of coiuhtnins favourable for a s-okition* cspedally wkh regard to the pm bUnis cf the 
Com m on wx^a Irh, 

Regarding the probleins the neutral countnes, U also seemed that agreement w^as 
going to be reached on the fact that the EEC had a special r?.^ponsibibry to dieiin winch 
might even be extended bevond Europe (e.g. hraeru Arrangenients were therefore 
pos.sible, provided alt ndes reain^ed that the EEC intended setting up irrevocable bonds, 
^^■]lcreas the neutral countries had (.iirterent aims, h w,n therefore e^ieatiaf aa had been 
shown by Svvedem which had cons-idcrabiy merca.sed irs exports to die Common 
Alarkct duniiit the rrecedmu: dx months, not to racse problems in advance, bur to kiIvc 
them a,s and when rliey arose. Alt that vs'as not contra diet s.^rv' to rhe prnnary objeenves, 
which mmt be tc^ strive for workCwidc solmiona and a icrcugtlicning of the Atlantic 
aasociaric'n. Unhke i.sther parrjcip.im^; die speaker did not feel rh.ac there vs^as obsrructiLin 
from the President of the Eteuch Republic, 


IL [MELICATIOrrS FOR THE ATLANTIC 
COMMUNirV OF PROSPLCTIVE DEVELOPMENTS 

Ih IN THE ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMiC COOPERAllON 
AND DEVELOiUMENT 

Discussion of dm parr of the agenda was prepared bv four ri-port.s rwo drasvn up 
m the United States and tw'o in FL-rope. 

Twa> of these reports ffine from an AuierKcm and the other teem a European source^ 
dealt maiEdy wnli eeononne and. finanmal co-operation, concentrating on a revue of die 
work and possibilities of OECD Working Party whiLt the other tsvo (also from 
American and European soumes) devened Eiiore at.nmtioo to dm problcin.s ot assmanee 
to the des'dopimg counrnes. 

As these reports often cover die same subjects, and in v>tder to avoid rejKaition, tnev 
will be summarized hett" briedy, panicularly in so Ur hIS liicy refer direedy to the agenda. 

Tlie American report, devotcL] to economic and fniancial ci’^operation svirhni the 
OECD, began by nocing that die scale of the movemenrs i.n Uvout of mcmasmg mrer-^ 
penecratkni of the Western c^miHries njiglit leas! to a .solidiry vvhuvli eould not have 
been drcanif of m die past, 

Fmaneial cswipteration between alhes began nit the end of the war With the Btetton 
’Wocxf.s Conference, m oyagT which led to the ei'carion oi die Intematmnal Monerarv 
Fund and the World Bank. In 1947 came the Marshall Flan which led to die OLEC 
md later to the btsiader-based ObCIX ITr thirteen years, the OEEC, c'^peciallv 
through .such instrumejits as the European Payments Union and the European Monetarv 
Agrcenicnt, permitted very cdieicm. regional co-opcratkin cnlnunatmg, ni i<)sS, m the 
partial eonvemhiiin-* of the currencies of T^covEmrics, In April n/u. die OECD creatcu 
a sub-commitfce kmnvn as Wot king Party i k In snder to aclncvc ctticiency, member- 
ihtpssf this Working Party waslmiited to those Wesw'm cosmtnes svitb prineipal m.-ipo-n- 
sibiiky in mtcriuaonal fuiamaal aPairs (Canada, United Kingdom, Western Germany, 
Sweden. NetherlinuR Belgium. .Italy. Fr,mcc, SwtcaerlaSKi ami the United Sutes). 

'Fbc mpporteur stated rh.it die principles gi.ivermng i]w Wosrkmg Patty were; 

( i) Flexibility of its agenda so as meet changing .short-run condidons; 

(z) Readiness to reviesv the internal problems of the member conn cries as they adect 
balances of payrneiits. 
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(j) ft«pca for the cotistitudoruJ procedt^res of c^h member coimtry in die interest 
of mutiui bendits and intormtioiidl solidarity; 

{4) Treasnries and central hanks to he abk to deal in each other s currendes so as to 
bolster support for their own monetary unit duniig pmods of balance of payments 
deficits; 

(5) Creditor contitties to retam the right to demand gold or their own currencies at 
the terminadon of a nine schedule or any other agreed upon exmdition; 

(6) Deficit ccrunmes to be able to gain time for payment provided they can show the 
probability of improvement in ibeir situation; 

(7) Maximum possible liniitatiou of difiercnces in interest rates between member 
countries so as to immmizc arbitrage operations and heavy out movement from domestic 
currencies* 

The most delicate problem for the OJECD at present is tliat of the balance of paymencs 
and prricukriy of the surplus countries, pardcukrly Western Germany, where dhc 
depresfion of interest rates could only aggravate iniklionary pressures* Conversely, 
if the United States, in an endeavour to reduce the dMlcit, raked its uin:rest rates, it 
would only accekratc the race of tinempIoym^^L The rapporteur dien ijuoted examples 
of mtemational co-opciation designed to solve monetary problems and asked what die 
United States could do about its balance of payments difemma. Both delation and 
infiadon are accompanied by many dangers* It seems more advisable to make maximum 
use of existing bmitutions aird arrangements aeeompankd by unilateral and Hmited 
measures such, for example, as cumug back military expenditure overseas, redudng 
dnry-fi-ec purchases fbr United States tourists, and other measures which die rapporteur 
listed* Other remedies imply a certab amount of cooperation &om American allies, 
such as a becrer distribution of aid exp^diture. However, most of these nu:a^ures 
bear on the symptoms rather dun on the causes of the American balance of payments 
problem*, The rapporteur cherdFore suggests dnee major soluDons to the problem, of 
which be ncvcitheiess recognises the ditficuides- 

One soIuttoD would be for the United Stan::a to berease foreign exchange holdings; 
b other words export more, or import less. However, a restriction of imports would 
confiict with trade expanricn plans. Moreover, an increase b exports would mean 
production of a higher order and accelerated bvestnicnt* Since 1955* the amount of the 
grms lutionai production mvoted has been much higher in the Common Market 
cotmtries than in the United States* 

TIk second major solurion wotdd be to roxjgnise the extraordinary magnitude of 
United States foreign aid and milUar)'' cxpendinirc abroad and p<rrhaps reduce that 
amount, inoncafing die pair of the burden bome by the Western countries* The polirical 
intaiegy involved precludes a decrease in the overall expenditure* An attempt might 
therdfore be maik, in view of the luisrion now given the OECD, to give an Adandc 


community development agm’y responsibihty for this aid, whilst studying a possible 
redistribudon of NATO military expoiditure* 

The third solution would consist of easing restrictions on capital movemests and 
tourists funds to the United States from the other OBCD countries. 

Ihe lesson of Working Parry 3 is that Western nations mtm be mindful of the exior- 
nal cflfects of their iiiicnul policy. Iticcmal and external lufionaJ economic policies 
must comp iement each other and no nation can isolate itself fiom wodU-wide ^OTUomic 
interdependency and a crosscd-pricc relariondiip. U behoves tlie former debtor nations 
to remain aware of their urtemadonal responsibiliry for ‘‘good creditor policy 

Working Party 3 must promote pragmatic co-nopmeion between sovereign powers, 
but there must be no que:^tm of creating a block or impairing a single policy* 

The second of the reports on this subject enctded UK view of Working Party 
began with a review of some general fans* Whilst the steady growth since E950 in the 
gold and dollar holdings of most European countries was welcoiiied until recently 
as a remfi^rccmcni of world reserves, it has latterly been conridered more in its other 
aspea, namely that of a deficit in the balance of payments of the USA and this has 
«?tved to emphasise the vital importance of mainmtdng balance in the international 
paymenui system. Under convertibility movements of capital, whether speculative or 
not, may become too big in relation to the reserves ne^ssary to defend the exchange 
rates* This can cause serious di^cultks, espcciaily for the **rescrve currencies”, of which 
the principal ones arc the dollar and the pound sterling* in view of the intemarionai role 
which they pby, a role with historical, technical and political foundations* A very heavy 
burden therefore resa on the diodders of the managers of these currencies* CoH^peradve 
acriofi is necessary, m the hcc of ‘‘imbaknee” for it is plain that countries in defidt 
cannot, by their own means* solve all thrir problems, except by caking radical uniktcral 
measures which risk setting ctf chain reactions pr^udidal m the whole payments 
system, sudi as reductions in imports, dcHaiionary measures or devaluation* This oatu-' 
tally docs not mean that the **defidt countries” can shift thdr responsibilities toother 
shoulders; the only course open to them is to adopt sound pohdes* But it b clearly 
essential that the causes of‘'imbalance”, both in surplus and in deficit countries, must 
be deteoed and corrected early* 

It was rccognirion of this principle whkh led to the setring up of Working Party 5 
to '‘analyse the dfm of mtomadonal payments of monetary, fiscal and other policy 
measures and to consult together on policy measures, both national and intmmiotul, 
as they t^htc to mtemarionai payments equilibrium”. 

The mediod so kr adopted by the Working Party had been to make dose examir- 
nadon of the balance of payments situation in individual countries, so as to identify 
the forces whicH make for “imbalance”. This help them to reach agn^ment on the 
genera) objectives at which they are aiming and on the responsihility for any action 
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jjieatisrd co achkvc It the conchdom m the krger couEitdc^ which have 

to be investigated in view of their predominant international indnenec. 

The Working Party has so far concentrated its attendon on the United States^ Great 
Britain t Germany and, to a lesser degree* on France and Italy^ The analysis of the situation 
in mdividual coonttie^ h carried out without acrimony and withont a desire to put a 
country ‘*on trid” and leads tv> mutually agreed recoinmendatiom for aedan. Changes 
t:nvUaged by the national governments do not need prior formal agreement, although 
existing policies can be freely criticized. The wodktng party also reviews the effects of 
measures adtiptrd on its recommendation. 

There is already a growing awareness within the Workmg Party of the value cT 
co-operadve solutions for the problems of mdividual countries, A good start has been 
made, but mtidb remains to be done. 

There is admittedly a certain aiiroimt of overlapping with the work of certain other 
mtertudonal imtitudons, but by its small and mdmai^ nature, the Working Party can 
facilitate co-ordination. This is true in the case of the IMF, which must remain the su¬ 
preme institution for providing short-term balamx of payments assistance to countries 
in difhcnJties* Relations with the Bank for Intemadcnal SettlemenEs present few diffi- 
mlttes, as its operations are of a technical nature. Finally, there is clearly a ebse connection 
between the Workmg Party, the Mtmctary Commit!^ of the Six and the board of 
management of the European Monetary Agrecmeiit^ It has been po^blc co co-ordinate 
thek various acrivides* partiailarly by overlapping membendiip. The expected develop¬ 
ments in the near future are ceminly likely to have repercussions on these rebriomhi^ 

Perhaps, when the history of OECD and Workmg Party action is WTitten, the hiv*- 
torians will note the important role pbyed by each of them in figliting against ccrcrin 
currents which might have led to excessive regionalism and dius to autonomous poli¬ 
cies, It is to be hoped that the Working Party will continue to operate along these 
lines in a general movement of expansion, svhatever changes may occur, particuiariy 
as a result of Great BriainS entry into the Common Market, 

An introdudxiry reps;>tt by a German partidpant set out the main lines of the work 
of OECD in cc><>rd baring Western aid to the developing countries. 

The rapporteur recalled the setting up of the Development Assistance Group (DAG) 
which vm succeeded by the Devebpment Assistance Committee (DAC), consiiring 
of the prindpal industrialized countries of'Western .Europe (France, United Kmgdom, 
Germany, ltdy, Bclginm, the Netherlands and Portugal) as weO as the United 
Canada and Japan, phis the Commridon of the EEC. Tlie hmitarion of memberdnp 
to donor countries facilitated the frank discussions in an atmosphere of conridcuce, 
whilst giving rise, it is true, to a cemin distrust on the part of the developing countries. 

So far, emphasis has been placed on exchanging informarion and compiling com¬ 
parable surisrics as a basis for the sharing of the burden. There have been two problems; 


(a) In comprifig individual contribudocs, should the only criteria considered be 
grants and very long-term credits at non-commercial condiriom, rcpi^-ndug general 
budge^tary sacrifices, or should consideration be given to all contributions helping to 
build up the economics of the developing countries mduding, for example, private 
investments? 

(b) How heavy can and should the bxirden on the indtviduaJ donor country be? 

On tbc basis of the American propcwsal to devote i % of the combined gt<m nadonal 

products of the industrialized countries to the under-developed emmmes, a figure of 
about $8 billion was obtained for the West, According to OECD statistics, the total 
(public and private) Enanciai contributions of all industrialized member countries of 
the OECD, mduding Japan, reached about that figure in J9*io as opposed to only 
S178 milikm contributed by the Siin>Soviet bbK, 

A DAC ireport shows that grants and are concentrated mainly on thc^ countries 

with whkh the donor countries have special political and economic de^. On the other 
hand, there is a Bow of private capital into certain other countries. DAC has prepared 
another repcrc on the effects of assistance on the economic growth of reopient countries. 
This shows, amongst other things, that in 19^^ the annual per capiu income m the great 
majority of the developing countries did not even reach $25^ in spite of Western 
devdopment assistance of about $42 hilHon during the period ’This study 

also shows that the race herwren populadou increases and the growth of p!T capita 
income in the developing countries is sril! hr from being won. 

The forms of future co-uperadon raise a senes of important ^5uestions: 

- Should developing countrie^j closely connected or sympathising with the Soviet 
bloc (Guinea and Ghana) receive more or less aid than po^s-Westem or neuml countries ? 

- Should there be a certain geQgrapbkal concenp:arion of Western assistance? The 
rapporteur pointed out in dm connection that such concentration would increase the 
efficacy of the limited funds avaibble (a method widely used for the polidcal propaganda 
of the Eastern block), but that it caused discrimination against nenH-edpient countries; 

The concentration of aid in favour of individual countries must be distinguished 
fi-om measures to further whole groups of countries such as the Colombo plan, the 
EEC development fund and the Alliance for Progress; 

- Should there be a ‘"division of labour'* fe.g. Europe^ Africa or United States-^Larin 
America) between the donor countries? This can give rise to several objecaons (the 
creation of spheres of inffuence would be contrary to the world-wide interests of the 
industrial countries and consideration would have to be given to the reproach of neo* 
colonialism); 

- To what extent should Western aid be granted bilaterally or through intcmanonal 
orgamzadons? At the present rime, the greater pm ( 9 < 3 % in ip^^o) goes to bilateral 
efforts; 

- How is the practical coK>rdination of assistance to be achieved ? Tviro methods are 
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at pre^jt: the fimneing of riationdf pr(;>gnmmcs througl^ coiuortw of the donor 
cotmenes and the finandng of krge spedfk projects by ad hoc finandog groups {pro¬ 
ject hnandng); 

- Should bibterai aid be ded or to purdhases in the donor countries? Soviet aid 
has always been tied and the same has been true of almost 95 % of Western ajdL 

The rapporteur also dealt with the qoe^sdoti of the participation of private enterprise^ 
which is of special signihcancc in view of the trentis towards State capiuliwn in most of 
the developing countnes and he listed some of the studies carried out by the OECD in 
this connection. 

The DAC has also formed a pemunent working parry on problems related to Rreb- 
nkal assistance. 

Mditioti must be made of the in^iportano; of measures aiming at stabilizing commo¬ 
dity prices and opening markets for agricdtural products and manufactured goods 
from dhe developing countries. 

In dt^ing bb report, the author referred als*^ to some measures designed to strengthen 
co-operatjon amongst Atlantic allies within the OECD, but which were not direedy 
related to the subject under discussion. 

The American report on the OECD and the DAC was designed to provide an 
account of whai is bring done and what might be done with regard to devdopment 
aiffii^ance, on the basis of the belief that it would be possihie for the Western nations 
to reach ^ agreementf however imperfect or incomplete it might be, on the general 
purfto^ for giving aiti 

The rapporteur began by recalling the origins of the DAC and the OECD, the first 
of which was established in 19^ ^ the result of American iniciadve. He added some 
general comments on the composition and aims of the two institutions. Pasring to the 
more specific problem of development assistance, he recalled that in ^000 
milhon dollars had been supplied by the member countries and Japan, as opposed to an 
average 700a million dollars from 1956 to 1959 and j 500 milliott dolkn firom 
igjo to 1955. Of the S 000 million dollars, 4.9 were from official sources and 3.1 from 
private sources. The How from oihciaJ sources, and the proportion of gran^ and loans 
on fr vourable terms have continually increased. 

Most of the official funds come from the United States, the Kingdom and 

France. Most of the grants and soft loam come from the United States and France, 
and tbrir asdstance ri pretty much limited to terdtoriei with which they have 
special A great deal of United States assmance gix^ to dbe countries of strategic 
mmest and to those widh shaky governments. The asristance of most other ujembm of 
DAC is small and is given under relatively unfavourable conditions. In addinon, many 
of these countries are as much concerned with expon markets as with dewlopment 
assistance. 


There is growing concern in the United States for true development in the countries 
which receive a^once and for die long-term solution of the more complicated pro¬ 
blems. In ffie rapporteurs'" opinion, this prcoccupaticm is only partly and btermtttently 
shared by the other members of DAC and the Orgam2adon. 

The main aims of the American Govcmmcitt in creating the DAG and then the DAC 
were to increase the total amount of aid, to relieve some of the strain which American 
aid itsdf has put on the US balance of payments and to coordinate aid poUdes, the last 
objective being the most difficult and importsmt. Success in connection with the first 
two aims has so fin been somewhat imtited and the United States has been obliged to 
attach conditions to its own aid by increaring balant^ of payments difficulties. 

The main difficulty in coordinating aid in its extreme diversity. DAC has taken 
two stnall steps towards putting order into this chaos in die fotm of a system of regular 
reports from its memlMTS and a vcatching review of each member’s policies and pro¬ 
grammes. But co-ordination is more than that: it calls for adjustment of national 
programmes, poHcks and purjMi^ within the nations concemedL 

DAC could solve some of these co-ordination problems if membets agreed to carry 
out a joint examination of their policies and problems on a basis drawn up by independ¬ 
ent experts and to carry out the proposed adjustments. Defegates would ^ have to be 
empowered by their govemmenta to take decisions. 

However, this is but part of a DUKh wider programme. If die countries arc to 

oompleto their own development in time, it h essential to provide elective and stable 
outlets frir their manufrcturcs (induding industrial output). For this purpose, these 
countries must be Helped to diversify their economy and this also implies adaptation 
on die part of industrial and agricultural countries. 

In view of the experience which has been built up by the OJEEC and die OECD in 
dealing with the problems of thdr member countries, it is to be hoped that the OECD 
will be able to act commictivcly in ccM^peration with other intcmatimial organizations. 

During the discusticn, participants dealt in succession with the prohknis of financial 
ccM^peration vrichin the OECD and particularly the activities of Working Party 3 and 
the work which OECD can and must accomplish with regard to to the devel¬ 

oping coimtrics. 

An American portidpant started by pointing out that, contrary to the OEEC, 
which preceded it, the OECD hod fi:w funds available and no executive power. It 
could thcrefr>re only act by mBuendng the Governments. Althotigh from one point of 
view the economic and financial situation is at present frvourable for the operation 
of the OECD^ ttj task may be made relatively ffifficnlt in the near future as ormin 
obstacles are going to arise in the yean 19601970, particularly on the European tide 
of the Adantk, especially those of fiill cmploynu^t and a lack of rewrves. In tins 
ncction, the aim of a 50% increase in gros national produa of the member countries 
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for period in qnesdon, ^ixcd by Working Party 2 of the OECD^ appears some¬ 
what ambitious. 

The tasks of Working Parry 3 cm be split into three major groups: 

“ Meeting short-term capital movements by discouraging spcailatton and main¬ 
taining normal control: that ts^ ade^teai^ control over the nonnaJ dnctitadons^ 

Harmonization or co-ordination of nadojiai monmry policies so asi to reduce 
harmful arbitrage operations to a miiurnnm; this involves the <)ucstioii of pnodties 
between intemal and cxtcnul interests: 

- Collabotadon to inflttence certain sections of the balance of payments. 

At the end of his coimiieiits^ the speaker raised some questions: 

“ What practkal steps can bo taken through the OECD to bring about the jo% 
increase? 

™ Should the OECD receive executive lesponsihililkst or should it remain consul¬ 
tative? 

- Arc there too many co-operation bodies, and should mergers be considered? 

- How far can voluntary co-operation be taken ? 

~ Are sufBcient means available for discouraging speculation between the major 
currencies, or should extra ones be devised? 

- How arc priorities to bfe established between eximial and internal measures ? 

A British paitieipant listed some of the i&vourahk monetary developments which 
had occurred in Europe. FirianciaJ ct^-operation betwmi the continental courmies bad 
made extraordinary pogress ducing the previous 15 years. In addition, inwigration 
between Europe and the United States (and Canada) had vastly expanded. This was a 
great economic and political importance for Europe, if only because of the large deficit 
in the balance of American payments which has existed now for some yean. This parti¬ 
cipant did not wish to exaggerate the effects which the entry of the United Kingdom 
into the Common Market would have on monetary relations. Neither did he think that 
the creation of a European currency ivas an urgent matter; it would be better to perfect 
the working of the exisdng iitstituticms. He felt that they were concerned with a com¬ 
plex of problems which Working Party 3 could study successfully. In view of that ^ct, 
and as other speakers had also pointed out* care would have to be taken not to refer 
to the Working Parry more tasks than it could handle (as it was merely a forum for 
discussion) and to prevent overlapping the sphere of responsibility of other iristitudotis 
which possessed real powm* such as the IMF and the Central Banks. 

However, as pointed out by a French participant, who occupies an important func- 
cion with an intemanonal financial institiJie, it was interesting to note that although 
there were organizations working at the world level (die IMF) and also at the European 
levd it was die "‘Western" (Atlantic) framework whidh was chosen by presence to 
impleinent effective co-eperation, because it was the most appropriate one. In fact, the 
countries which played a world-wide monetary role uumbeied ten and were Belgium, 


Canada* France* Germany, Italy, die Netherlands* Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and the United Stares. Moreover, in vaster organizations such as the IMF 
inti mare co-operation veas difficult if only because of the fact that the organization 
included amongst its members coimtrics which, although unable to play an active 
financia) role* iievcrdielcss had several large daiitis, without immtiorung certain political 
aims. On the other hand, at the level of the European Monetary Agreementt means of 
action were more restricted because of the absence up to now of tire United Kingdom 
and the pennanent absence of Switzerland and the United States. He also considered 
that the creation of 3 European onrency, although desirable from many points of view* 
could not play thetole which certain of its supporters expecred of it. 

It thetefbre seemed that the Western collaboration would have to play an mcreasingly 
important role, and the recent accession of the United States and Canada to the Bank 
for International Setdements was a significant event. It might perhaps be ttseful to 
arrive at an Atlantic monetary agreement within the OECD, pt^biy with the bclusioai 
of Japan. It was inretesting to note in that connection that technkaJ requirements and 
political means went hand in hand. 

One Italian participant nevertheless favoured a European curtatey* not because of 
^Tederative" tendencies, and thus political reasons, but because such a currency was an 
essential element of a joint policy at Common Market IcvcL He also thought it necessary 
so as to ensure diat dtiferences in the capital situations did not disturb the normal trends 
of exchange and investment. Only a sort of central bank* composed of States bdonging 
to the European block could achieve sudb a goiL The sterling question had been a 
separate one until then, but k might be wondered whether the unsettled movements 
recently felt in that currency were not due precisely to the fact chat its economic foun¬ 
dation had not expanded to the same degree as its world role. It was possible that a son 
of fusion of the pound stcrUng with the continental currencies to form a new unit 
co-ordinated with the dollar would restore the balance* to the benefit of the entire 
Western world. 

Several orators pointed out that monetary problems were not the only ones requiring 
extensive Western co-ordination. A Belgian participant, for example, considered that 
the trade experts committee of the OECD was of a very academic nature, cspedally in 
view of the American preference for the GATT which, due to its wide membership* 
sutfered from the disadvantages already pointed out in connection with the IMF. He 
therefore recommended that a certain amount of competence for trade af^irs be given 
to the OECD and in particubr that there should be more extensive consultanon within 
that body so as to avoid prejudicial incidents such as the recent ones which had opp<^cd 
die United States and the EEC in connection with soine increases in tarifik 

Anodbcf Belgian and a Swedish participant mentioned that the '‘imbalance * of 
payments should not be considered sui generis and therefore be dealt with on an ex¬ 
clusively monetary basis* but that the situation merely reflected the tx:onornkr pohdes 
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of the cornitrics in tjiucsdion, fot example with regard to savings and invcitnirmt rates 
or the evolution of the salary situation* The dfcct must not be confused widb the causes 
and the solution lay in greater co-ordination of pohdes. Siinikr 3 y,thc aim of the OECD 
regarding investments and assistance to undc^^veloped countries could not be at¬ 
tained by purely monetary measures* Monetary stability was cK^ndal for a eluiiatc of 
confidence; moniptilacions snch os the recent re-evaluation of the D Mark or the recent 
scabtlizadon of the Canadian dollar were not advisable for the reas<ms already indicated 
and also bccau^ dieir long-term disadvantages outweighed the immediate beneEts- 

An Amencan partidpant mentioiied the assodatiou of ptofodbnal and trade-union 
circles with the work of OECD through two advisory committees respcu:dhle for 
studying means of Eghtuig agamst unfair competidon, the fetors behind rises in prke^ 
**imbalancc*^ of payments and assistance to the developing countries. At the same dme, 
a Swedish participant^, recalling the reladonslups which have grown up within the 
OECD and the Cotmdl of Europe, regret^ that fe OECD was mli without a par¬ 
liamentary forum whkh would help it to gain the supp^ui: of the natitmol parliament* 

The debate on the tok of the OECD in helping provide development ossis^mce 
was opened by the German rapporteur who mendoned some general aspeos of the 
question* He pointed out that the new countries were without gt;>vcmincnts capable of 
dioriitg out efficiently the funds put at their disposal- It was a dttiadon in which the 
lack of e^iidve power in the OECD was strongly felt* It was tliereforc important 
not to overlook the political aspea of assistance to the under-developed countries: it 
was a femr which certainly did not escape die attention of the Ru^dons^ who drew 
the obvious conclusions. There was one Edd of action for the distribution of public 
funds and another one for that of privace capital and a useful task for the OECD would 
he to ensure the neecssary coordination* He called attention to the extraordinary 
growth of the populations m new coimtrk^ stating that it was a fet^ whkh might 
wdB tender vain all efforts to raise the standard of living of those nations 

Several speakers commented on the subjects which had be^ dealt with by the rap¬ 
porteur* A French partidpant recalled that the political imubility and attitudes of newly- 
independent countries made investors hetitate, A Dutch participant siigg^d that the 
OECD should endeavour to convince dbe leaders of such countries that private 
enterprise was essential and lasting* Rdfcrring to the work accomplished for many 
years by the International Chamber of Commerce* a British partiapant recalled that the 
OBCD had before it a draft convention based on that work and designed to protect 
private mvestment. Certain bilaceral agreements to that end had already been conduded 
and BIRD could also play a useful role in that connection, especially with reg^ to 
mutual insurain^. But, whatever might be the source, it would be nece^ary, as French 
and German speaker* pointed out, to prevent excessive investments out of pEoportion 
to die rotourtes available and the requirements of the countries concerned. An Italian 


participant stated that the best and most necessary investment consisted of training 
rcspoiisibk drizeus and good technical cadres for those countries in which, os other 
spe^ers mentioned* they were sadly lacking* It was better for such training to be given 
on the spot, rather than by the granting of fellowships to visit Western countries* 
where the feiefedark* were not always shielded from harmful political ptopagondau 
Several speakm wondered whether it was desirable that aid granted from public 
funds shouM be accompanied by various ties, A Norwegian and a pmkipant 

were opposed to those tics, the former recalling that certain outstanding Ametkains 
had in the past preferred to call on the United Nations for the granting of fmondol 
o^tance, precisely tn order to avoid political ties* The second speaker felt that the end 
in view - Lc* alkgiance to the Western oudook - was illusory, os gratitude was only 
to be ex|^cted from nadom which hod already attained a more advanced sl^ge of 
development Adopting a less categorical attitude* dbe Ccrmoii rapporteur Mt that the 
eUmination of ties should be a long-term objective, in spite of the exiting derogations 
from that principk- On the other bond, a Turkish participant hdd the view that the 
political nature of assktonoe could not be avoided and that it could therefore be discussed 
as such within NATO. An American politician pointed out that the political uncer¬ 
tainty rcignmg in certain of the countries receiving aid necessitated on the port of donor 
countries, when the rid was given from public funds, a certain pnideuce in the form of 
ties. Moreover, such ties were often useful justification for the ^sistance when approval 
was beiiig sought from a Congress whkh did not grant it very willingly and they often 
enabled pcrfmly honourable purposes to be fulfilkd, as hod been shown by the economic 
and social reforms administered within the Alliance for Development* Another example* 
although perhaps a less sound one in the spcatcr*s opinion* was provided by the pressure 
exerted on Laos by the granting and withdrawal of American aid* 

However, stated the Swedish speaker already quoted, bilateral rid was losing its 
value precisely because of ite ‘*scntimentar' nature and that was why it was up to the 
OECD* if not to put an end te> it, at least to ensure evergreatet co-ordination* 

A Scandinavian speaker was interested in knowing what ^:andards should be applied 
in determining the amount of assistance which each country should provide* A Norwe¬ 
gian speaker ^owed that in this conneetkm a distinction had to be made between the 
amount of the contribution and the burden whkh such contribution implied for die 
various donor countries* 

Odier speakers, including one of the European rapporteurs, pointed out that it ww 
not sufficient merely to supply it and that any assistance must be considered together 
with the mcrcasing devclopmcu!: of trade with the countries concerned. This led to the 
need to make evergreater rforts to bring about the stabilization of production in thtMC 
countries at sufBdcntiy profitable rates, a condurion whkh was shored by the G«m«i 
rapporteur and an Italian portkipant* Nevertheless, as mentioned by an American partia¬ 
pant such a procedure should not eliminate the rok played by the rules of the market. 
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the Chaimun pointed out it the cod of die dwcussions, that wodd be a 
difficult and almost impo«$ibk ta^k, but one whidt must nevetthekss be attempted. 
Fxurthermore, the Prince believed that the diK^usskm on dm item of die agoidi had been 
somewhat vague and that it had not given a clear amwer to the problems discussed. 
He wondered if this should not be attributed to the fitet dm Working Party 3 bad 
started its activities only recently and be suggested to discuss the matter exsvered by 
this point of the agenda once more at a future meeting. 

Before closing the meeting, the Prince repeated the Assembly's thanks to Swedish 
hosts, inencitKujig all those who bad contributed to its complete success. He ^d that 
the kind invitabon eictendcd by the French group to meet in France the following year 
had been accepted with gratitude- 
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PRESS RELEASE 


Seventy three European, United States aiui Canadian leaden today conduded a 
private and unofficial three-day discussioii meeting near Stoddiolin. Pankipants 
induded those from the fKditical, industrial, labour and professional helfo. 

The gathering, another of the so-called "BiJdcrberg Meering^*’ was chaired by 
I LK.H. the Prince of the Netherlands. 

The principal quesdons discussed in the course of the meeting whkh came to an end 
t«>day, were the politicaJ mipUcations for the Western Community of Nations arising 
from thek policies in the United Nadons, and the expansion of the Eumpean Common 
Market, with special reference to its relations with the countries of HFTA and North 
America. 

This was the eleventh Bilderberg Conference and followed the original Bilderberg 
concept of not anempEmg to reach condimons. 

The original nn^ng tt>ok place in May, 1954, in the Bilderberg Hotel (from ivhich 
the Ccmfrrence named} in Oostcrbcck, Netherlanrk. Subsequent meetings have been 
hdd in many countries throughout the world. The igda meeting was the first in Sweden* 
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